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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Serbia this week directs all our eyes. We have 
watched for the past weeks the fighting and anguish 
of a whole nation—a nation bound to us by the 
memory of her heroic deeds in the last great campaign 
which pushed back the Austrian armies, as well as 
by our own definite pledges as Serbia’s Ally in a 
common cause. For several weeks the heavy Austro- 
German battalions have moved on with their big guns, 
and a whole population has had to yield and flee, 
goaded upon every side and through every open way 
by a treacherous neighbour. It is a spectacle which 
indeed merits the name of tragedy. There has been 
all through the story of Serbia in this present war a 
strain of the heroic. Her fight with Austria and 
Germany is an epic of warfare. Finally to heighten 
the appeal to ourselves of the tragic events in Serbia 
is our bitter knowledge that the help we can and will 
surely bring to her is likely to be offered to’an army 
in exile. 

We feel to-day—as we felt when the Allies moved 
to the help of Belgium in August 1914—how inexor- 
able Time can be. What would we not give to-day for 
the power to obtain from Time a loan of several 
precious weeks? How maddening has been that pro- 
gress—progress we have been powerless to check— 
from Belgrade to Nish, from Nish to Monastir! An 
Allied army would gladly have leaped to the side of 
Serbia in these last decisive days, but armies, un- 
fortunately, cannot leap. They move slowly and 
methodically upon railways after long and deliberate 
calculations. Unfortunately for leaders who on land 
have still to follow the enemy rather than dictate to 
him, it is not possible to switch enterprises of war on 
and off as they seem to be required. The Allied power 
will ultimately be felt in the Near East. Meantime we 
must be patient. 


The. military position of Serbia is grave indeed. 
Little by little the Austro-Germans and the Bulgarians 


| tighten their squeeze. To-day their enclosing battle- 
| lines seem to extend from Vishegrad on the Drina 
| eastward in a curve to Prokuplic, thence south to 
| Vrania, then in a sweep eastward to Tetovo, where 
| they run south to Krushevo, some six miles east of 
_ Prilep, and in a position that appears to outflank the 
Serbian Southern Army and its Allies. From Krush- 
evo the lines seem to zigzag eastward to Pisvor, 
Gradsko, and Krivolak, where they dip to the south- 
east and pass north of Strumnitza Station. Mean- 
time the Bulgarians threaten Prilep and Monastir. 


It is known for certain that the French have again 
_repulsed Bulgarian attacks, and that a continuous 
| artillery action has been fought along the lines from 
Krivolak to Strumnitza. The Bulgarians lost four 
thousand men in three days’ fighting. On the 16th 
they abandoned their attacks on the French front along 
| the left bank of the Tcherna, west of Krivolak, and 
| now they hold the Arkangel Heights to the north of 
| Tchitchevo. 
| 


One can hardly fail to catch eagerly, in this week 
of the deepest anxiety and sympathy for Serbia, at the 
assurance of Mr. Asquith that no ‘‘ avoidable delay ”’ 
was incurred in going to Serbia’s assistance. The 
troops were sent when they were available, and they 
were despatched at the earliest possible moment. How 
shall we read the word ‘‘ avoidable’’? Therein lies 
the difference—a rather acute difference in the House 
on Monday—between Sir Edward Carson and Sir 
Edward Grey. 


It is clear from Thursday’s conversation in the 
House of Lords that the whole position in the Near 
East is very gravely regarded by the Government. 
Lord Ribblesdale on Thursday asked to know too 
much; and, after Lord Lansdowne had spoken, he 
was quite frankly willing, upon Lord Milner’s sugges- 
tion, to let his inquiry drop. A complete answer to 
Lord Ribblesdale would have told the enemy exactly 
what the British Government thought of the military 


and diplomatic position in Serbia, Greece and the Dar- 
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danelles, and what we intended to do about it. Lord 
Lansdowne rightly limited himself to a general state- 
ment. Notably he warns us that the position in 
Greece is ‘‘ extremely perplexing ’’ and ‘‘ disquieting ’’. 


We are upon the edge of serious and critical deci- | 


sions as to the new and important theatre of war in 
the Near East. Lord Lansdowne states that the visit 
of the British War Council to Paris is a ‘‘ mission ”’ 
which has an ‘‘ even more important character ’’ than 
the visit of Lord Kitchener to the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean. The visit has given the highest satisfaction to 
the French nation. It is the start of a united effort to 
deal in a comprehensive way with problems which 
grow each month more extensive and intricate. It is 
to be hoped that when the returned Ministers meet the 
House of Commons next week the sharpshooters and 
general interrogators will use rather more discretion 
than hitherto. The House of Lords, by dropping their 
discussion on Near Eastern affairs this week, have set 
an example which the House of Commons will do well 
to follow. 


The serious position of affairs in Persia has been 
the subject of two official statements this week. 
Various outrages have recently taken place on the 
King’s Consular officers in Persia, and, in view of all 
that has happened and the presence of Austro-German 
officers in Persia, there is at present no guarantee for 
the safety even of British and Allied Legations and 
subjects. For this reason some Russian reinforce- 
ments have advanced towards the capital as the only 
means of giving protection. The Persian Government 
have been told that the intention of the Russian troops 
is to protect foreign colonies in case of need. Certain 
proposals have come from Persia, and are engaging 
the attention of the British and Russian Governments. 
As in the past, so to-day, the aim is to maintain the 
most friendly relations with Persia, provided that the 
Persian Government make real efforts to safeguard 
British and Allied officials. 


The fighting this week along the Western Front has 
been active but stationary. Last Sunday morning the 
Germans forced their way into some trenches in the 
Labyrinth, but failed to make good their gain when 
the French counter-attacked. All through Sunday 
night rifle fire and grenade combats went on; the 
results were heavy losses and the lines held. In Cham- 
pagne, as in Artois, the Germans have been busy 
but ineffective, failing to press home their assault 
with grenades on the barricades erected in front of 
the French listening posts on Tahure Hill. Nothing 
else of importance has been reported from the west— 
except some of the usual air-fighting, in which British 
flyers add daily to their prestige. 


A week ago it was believed that on the Eastern 
Front the Germans had shot their bolt, and that 
Russia’s time had come, making a good beginning on 
the Styr and Strypa and in vigorous pushes around 
Riga. But the Germans are not yet willing to dig 
themselves in for defensive war against snow, frost, 
and Russians. In their official despatch of 15 
November they announced that they had driven the 
Russians back across the river Styr on the south of 
the Russian front; and this news implied the taking 
of Chartoryisk and a menace to the Kovel-Charny 
railway, which crosses the Styr in this neighbourhood. 
But the German success proved to be less important. 
Russia admits a rebuff, but says that her troops hold 
on to the west bank, and that fighting continues near 
Chartoryisk Station. 


Having taken a swift decision, Mr. Churchill has 
never for a moment looked back. He left for the 
front on Thursday, and thus closes for the present the 
most breathless and the most sensational personal 
incident of the war so far as the Government is con- 
cerned. Mr. Churchill carries with him the good 
wishes of everyone with a spark of generosity. He 


has acted in a straight, manly, fearless spirit in resign- 
ing a post of ‘‘ well-paid inactivity ’’ for which he had 
no longer the smallest real use; and he has set a fine 
recruiting example. 


His statement last Monday falls into three main 
sections—Antwerp, the naval operations at the Darda- 
nelles, the military operations in Gallipoli. Mr. 
Churchill states that the idea of relieving Antwerp did 
not originate with him. He enters the project actively 
only upon 2 October 1914, when he was ‘‘ summoned 
to a conference at Lord Kitchener’s house’’. News 
had arrived that Antwerp was on the point of surren- 
der. Mr. Churchill thereupon went over at once to 
Antwerp to herald the relief of the city; and the 
Government, at Mr. Churchill’s desire, sent over the 
naval brigades to encourage the Belgians to hold out 
until the relieving forces could arrive. These measures, 
as all the world knows, were taken too late; ‘‘ but 
that ’’, says Mr. Churchill, ‘‘ is not my fault ’’. 


Concerning the naval attack in the Dardanelles, Mr. 
Churchill set himself to establish that ‘‘the naval 
attack on the Dardanelles was a naval plan, made by 
naval authorities on the spot, approved by naval 
experts in the Admiralty, assented to by the First Sea 
Lord, executed on the spot by Admirals who at every 
stage believed in the operation’’. The idea originated, 
however, with Mr. Churchill. In December 1914 he 
‘‘ began to direct the attention of the First Sea Lord 
and other naval advisers to the possibilities of action 
in Turkish waters. ... We all recognised from 
the beginning that a joint naval and military operation 
by surprise ’’ was the best method. But the men could 
not be spared at that time from the Western theatre, 
and Mr. Churchill therefore obtained from Admiral 
Carden an opinion that “‘ the forcing of the Darda- 
nelles by ships alone ’’ was a “‘ practicable operation ”’. 
Mr. Churchill understood that Sir Henry Jackson and 
Sir Arthur Wilson were equally agreed. ‘‘ No one 
spoke against the method proposed; no expert 
adviser indicated any dissent ’’. 


At this point Mr. Churchill turns to Lord Fisher. 
Lord Fisher sincerely feels it against the interests of 
the country to publish his case. Mr. Churchill tells us 
Lord Fisher was ‘‘ strongly in favour of action in Turkish 
waters, especially a joint operation of the Fleet and 
the Army ’’. But Mr. Churchill goes on to speak of a 
memorandum of Lord Fisher, submitted on 25 January 
last, ‘‘ directed against the Dardanelles operation ”’. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Churchill was finally under the im- 
pression that Lord Fisher ‘‘ agreed and consented ”’; 
but he adds, in a more personal postscript: ‘‘ I must 
say I did not receive from the First Sea Lord either 
the guidance before the event or the firm support 
afterwards which I was entitled to expect ’’. 


Lord Fisher on the following day, in the House of 
Lords, answered Mr. Churchill as follows:. ‘‘I ask 
leave of your lordships to make a statement. Certain 
references were made to me in a speech delivered 
yesterday by Mr. Churchill. I have been sixty-one 
years in the service of my country, and I leave my 
record in the hands of my countrymen. The Prime 
Minister said yesterday that Mr. Churchill had said 
one or two things which he had better not have said, 
and that he had necessarily and naturally left unsaid 
some things which will have to be said. I am content 
to wait. It is unfitting to make personal explanations 
affecting national interests when my country is in the 
midst of a great war’’. 


Turning to the military operations in Gallipoli, Mr. 
Churchill says that after the first failure of the naval 
attack he ‘‘endeavoured to persuade the First Sea 
Lord to send a telegram ordering a resumption ”’. 
Failing to persuade Lord Fisher, he eagerly and 
anxiously followed the subsequent operations: ‘‘ I was 
very glad the War Office authorities were willing to 
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prosecute the enterprise by military means, and I 
certainly did my best to induce them to do so, and to 
support them in doing so’’. Mr. Churchill attributes 
the failure of the operations to the lack of reinforce- 
ment. He says that he continually urged the Govern- 
ment to make their great effort, not in the West, but 
in the East. Mr. Asquith responded on behalf of the 
Government to Mr. Churchill’s explanation. He paid 
a warm tribute to Mr. Churchill as a ‘‘ wise counsellor, 
a brilliant colleague, and a faithful friend ”’. 


We cannot follow the confused debates and telegrams 
of this week on the question of whether the Prime 
Minister’s threat of compulsion by Act of Parliament 
unless the bachelors enlist and his pledge to the 
married men have been watered down or not. How- 
ever, Lord Derby says distinctly neither has been 
watered down, and he must know. The men are 
certainly coming in satisfactorily. Lord Derby will 
not be denied. He is forcing the pace with rare zeal 
and activity. Everybody wishes him good luck in his 
great drive. 


Mr. Bonar Law has this week ‘severely trounced 
the speakers who already begin to hint loosely and 
woefully at peace. These speakers, as Mr. Bonar 
Law has said, will be more familiar to us as the war 
advances; but they will not be more regarded. Most 
of them talk broadly of a settlement on national lines, 
but neglect to tell us whether Germany, at the present 
moment, is ready to pack out of Belgium and Poland, 
surrender Alsace, or induce Austria to a ‘‘ national ”’ 
settlement in Hungary and upon the Adriatic. 


The sinking of the ‘‘ Ancona’’, confessedly under 
Austrian direction, should at any rate be for neutral 
nations a timely gloss upon Germany’s loud and 
repeated talk concerning the freedom of the seas. 
Happily for neutral nations, such freedom of the seas 
as is now enjoyed in war-time is administered by 
the British and not by the Austro-German Fleet. 
Germany’s idea of freedom is declared in her talk of 
‘‘ practical ’’ guarantees and her contempt of anything 
but the sanction of big ships and coaling stations. 
Britain’s Fleet must be reduced and a ‘“‘ thorough 
amendment of the state of things which we have at 
present to lament ’’ must be found by the acquisition 
of *‘ naval bases at the entrance and exit of the Chan- 
nel and strong bases overseas.’’ These naval bases 
would certainly have helped the German Navy in its 
warfare upon neutral lives and vessels, and so far have 
vindicated a certain degree of ‘‘ freedom ’”’ from the 
British yoke. It is precisely this kind of ‘‘ freedom ”’ 
which Great Britain will not allow. Nor will Great 
Britain sacrifice a jot of her power to-day to strangle 
an enemy who challenges her right to a sea power 
which is her absolute necessity and defence. 


British sea power has threatened no nation in the 
world. It is known to be the essential guard of an 
island country. It has never been suspected of aggres- 
sive and tyrannical designs. It has held the seas not 
as a possession, but as a trust. There has not in the 
history of the world been so mighty an instrument 
which was less feared by nations desiring peace and 
immunity. We shall not surrender any part of that 
trust or of the power which makes it effectual. Let 
those who chatter of the freedom of the seas be warned 
that they are touching this country to the heart. 
The ‘‘ freedom of the seas’’ may be, as Sir E. Grey 
has said, a ‘‘ reasonable subject for discussion, defini- 
tion and agreement between nations after this war ’’; 
but it is not a reasonable subject for any questioning or 
limitation of British naval supremacy. That way lies 
the fulfilment of a phrase once heard in the English 
Parliament. When Britain submits to dictation upon 
the water Britain will have become the ‘‘ conscript 
appanage of a foreign Power.”’ 


On Wednesday evening the War Office announced 


that the hospital ship ‘‘ Anglia’ had struck a mine in 
the Channel and gone down. On board were 13 
officers and 372 of other ranks. About 300 were saved 
by a patrol vessel. Another ship proceeding to the 
rescue was sunk by a mine. A report from Dover 
says that the ‘‘ Anglia ’’ went down by the head, with 
the propeller so high out of the water that a rescue 
vessel passed under her stern, thus enabling 40 men 
to drop on to her. Two of these men died before 
reaching harbour. 


There have been several speeches this week on a 
topic which becomes ever more an agreed topic among 
all parties and classes in the Empire. That the war has 
wholly changed the point of view at home and over- 
seas of the British citizen towards the Empire is often 
said. Lord Rosebery and Lord Milner speak for 
the whole Empire when they say that one of the first 
of our tasks after the war will be to ensure that the 
closer union in feeling and conduct which the war has 
brought to the Empire shall find some constitutional 
expression. The meeting at which Lord Milner spoke 
had come together to hear a lecture of great interest 
and ability from Mr. A. L. Smith, the Dean of Balliol. 
It was a lecture full of illumination upon the public 
attitude past and present of the British public towards 
imperial things. 


Lord Haldane has been speaking again, at Hamp- 
stead, on the warning which the Government received 
in 1912 of Germany’s intentions. He tells us he was 
‘* painfully conscious that there was at least the chance 
of a terrible war’’. This warning set the Government 
upon preparations there and then, says Lord Haldane; 
but it ‘‘did not prevent us doing all we could to 
get the ideas of aggressive policy out of the heads 
of other nations’’. Lord Haldane might well have 
added that it also did not prevent the late Govern- 
ment snubbing and insulting the wise statesman and 
patriot, Lord Roberts, when he attempted to warn 
the country. 


Mr. Joynson-Hicks made to the Prime Minister a 
straight and manly apology for his questions and im- 
putations in the matter of the ‘‘ Globe ’’ newspaper. 
He had found he was wrong, sincerely regretted his 
attitude, and said so in a manner honest and entirely 
unreserved. This behaviour of Mr. Joynson-Hicks 
contrasts very markedly with that of the self-adver- 
tising speaker who continued this week to direct 
against Lord Kitchener his base little attacks. 


Lord Robert Cecil on Wednesday spoke for the 
Government about the terrible massacres in Armenia, 
massacres originated by the Turkish Committee of 
Union and Progress. Religion has played no part in 
this abominable crime, which represents a deliberate 
policy to wipe out of existence the Armenians in 
Turkey. As things are at present little can be done 
to rescue them; but, as Lord Robert says, “* the 
greatest possible protection for the Armenians is vic- 
tory in this war, and:to this our main efforts must be 
bent’. ‘‘ Germany alone could stop these massacres 
if she chose, but the creed of German militarism leads 
logically to crimes of this sort."’ 


There is no doubt that General von Hindenburg has 
had a real set-back, though—as usual—the feather- 
headed section in this country which declare the war 
is as good as over are absurdly exaggerating its 
severity. Von Hindenburg—who, by the way, is only 
half German, the other half being Russian—is a man 
of great driving power, merciless, and a soldier and 
nothing but a soldier. Some years ago, at a gathering 
of German soldiers—at which a well-known English 
general of to-day was present—the conversation turned 
to Goethe and Schiller. Von Hindenburg, after listen- 
ing impatiently for a time, broke in with: ‘‘ Well, I 
am glad to say I have never made myself weak by 
reading poetry’. That is characteristic of the man : 
he is an ox in regard to the refining influences of life. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE TALKING SHOPS. 


two that a great deal of public time and atten- 
tion may have to be devoted to resignation statements. 
The country is learning this to its cost just now; and 
we express a hope that any future resignations that 
may take place will either take place in a batch or that 
the statements that relate to each one respectively may 


! 


silence ’’, their ‘‘ natural aversion to loquacity ’’, their 
‘‘humour of speaking no more than they needs 


_ must’?! To-day every other man, who is not fighting 
I is one of the drawbacks of a Cabinet of twenty- | 


be—somewhat on the principle of a chase in the game | 


of tennis—*‘ held in abeyance’? till the close of the 
war. As to Mr. Churchill’s resignation speech, which 


has certainly flashed the comet of the week, every | 


man with a spark of generosity will agree that Mr. 


Churchill has played the part of a straight, brave | 


man in insisting that he shall go to France and join 
his regiment there. Especially is it a right and noble 


decision at a time when it is necessary to whip and | 


spur young men of the military age and of the military 


physique into joining the Service—for the talk of their | 
flocking in voluntarily to-day with a mighty wave of | 


enthusiasm, which some of the dreamers appear to 
perceive, is utter rubbish. That is one fact about’ 


Mr. Churchill’s statement; and another fact is that | 
Mr. Churchill has acted rightly, acted as a man of | 


honour, in refusing to go on as Chancellor of the 
Duchy—with its ‘‘ well paid inactivity ’’. His exclu- 
sion from the War Council must have degraded him 
had he stayed in office; and it would have been abso- 
lutely intolerable to any man of spirit and ability. It 
is true there are Ministers in the Cabinet to-day who 
have not been included in the War Council although 
their reputations stand very high. There is, for ex- 
ample, Lord Curzon, who, in power of understanding 


and in vigour of mind and will, is assuredly second to — 


no man in or out of the War Council; and whom 


many good obseryers regard as the best equipped of | 


all to-day for command. But there is this great dif- 
ference between the position of Lord Curzon and the 
position, lately, of Mr. Churchill: Lord Curzon was 
never placed in the inner war ring at all, whereas Mr. 
Churchill moved a familiar and commanding figure there 
since the struggle began last year. Lord Curzon has 
not been degraded, for he has never been elevated ; the 
competitive pressure inevitable in a Coalition Govern- 
ment—a pressure for which the Prime Minister cannot 
be held responsible, though some people blame him for 
everything—kept Lord Curzon in the background. 
Besides, Lord Curzon, like Lord Lansdowne, declined 
to be paid for inactivity, just as Mr. Churchill declined 
directly his exclusion from the inner war ring was 
decided on. 

Mr. Churchill, then, has acted rightly in retiring, 
and as to his resignation speech, he has done the 
human thing. Only it was a pity he brought in Lord 
Kitchener rather markedly. Though he did not intend 
or desire this for a moment, it may serve to sap Lord 
Kitchener’s authority somewhat. There is a little 
group of savages, ‘‘ untutored minds ’’, in Parliament, 
unfortunately, that jumps at any chance just now of 
sending a random shaft at Lord Kitchener; and the 
effect of this is bad, except from the pure German 
standpoint. 

Now that Mr. Churchill has spoken and Lord Fisher 
—whose splendid work for the Navy is to-day every- 


where acknowledged—resolved to hold his silence, we | : 
' other half as an upstart pessimist eager to unmake 


_ Governments and to scare the community. 


hope for a good long respite from these personal 
controversies. 

How astonishingly Englishmen have changed, in 
one respect, since Addison praised their ‘‘ delight in 


or not doing some sort of work, however humble, for 
the commonweal, seems to be an authority, viva voce 
or in daily print, on the whole conduct of the war; and 
a lecturer on the abject failure of the Allies in strategy 
and in stateoraft. Lord Crewe, in some dry remarks in 
the House of Lords on Wednesday, spoke about the 
‘* distilled wisdom ’’ of Fleet Street; and, indeed, he 
might have added, of Pall Mall, of Westminster, and 
of all the talking shops in the country. The number 
of human alembics at the present time dripping their 
acid drops of wisdom for the benefit of the Allied 
Governments and the military forces is surely com- 
parable with Thackeray’s snobs—he likened them 


to the stars themselves in their millions. Cer- 
tainly the critics and the criticasters of the 
unfortuffate Government to-day seem as nume- 
rous as those snobs. They flourish everywhere, 


and they incessantly chitter-chatter, quite irrespective, 
it must be said, of Party. We cannot honestly say 
that the Radical alembics and all-round advisers of the 
Government appear more numerous, or more fretful at 
times, than do those of our own side—at any rate, in 
print. The male scold has become a detestable feature 
of the time, and there is more need for the cucking- 
stool than was ever experienced in the England of 
old. Whatever the shortcomings of the Coalition, it 
has somehow lived through five months of extreme 
garrulity ; and no Government in this country that we 
can think of has had a like experience. But it could 
scarcely have survived as many weeks had the criti- 
cism against it been informed by much power or 
sincerity. 


THE MISUSE OF WAR NEWS. 
HE Sarurpay Review has continually protested 
against the misuse of war news. Anything at 
all favourable to the Entente Powers has been head- 
lined and placarded into a screaming deception, while 
the greatest successes won by the enemy have passed 
in certain newspapers—mainly in that section of the 
Press which supported the late Government—through 
so many excuses and explanations that the public has 
failed to understand the changed position of Russia 
and the stationary lines of the Western Front. None 
can suppose that any newspaper has looked upon it 
as a public duty to tell lies in order to hoodwink the 
people. But those who adopt a wrong policy in the 
belief that it is politically expedient drift little by little 
into systematic untruth. Because our national outlook 
during the improvisation of great armies was onc of 


| grave peril some journalists did all in their power to 


keep the people from becoming downcast. They made 
the best of things, so bad news was veiled, while the 
good crowed in headlines and posters with all the vanity 
of a million bantams. Certain editors discovered very 
soon that this travesty of the truth was popular; it 
earned pence and ha’pence, for it kept readers from 
anxiety at breakfast, at lunch, and at dinner. Besides, 
it proved to the world that England smiled during a 
great war, in accordance with a very old tradition. 
Some other newspapers looked at the matter from a 
different standpoint, and imperilled their sales by put- 
ting bad facts in plain words. Instantly they were 
abused, their fiercest critics being rival journals that 
wished to keep unharmed a policy of cockahoop make- 
believe. One half of the London Press worshipped 
itself as a veteran optimist, and hated and despised the 


For some 
reason, too, with one exception, the veteran optimists 
were converts from pro-Germanism. Before the war 
they opposed Lord Roberts with jibes and found in 
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the politics of Germany an ideal of peace destined to 
last for a long time. From this romantic habit of 
mind they dodged into their beloved optimism, where 
Germans have been buried daily in ‘terrific 
slaughter ’’, and where our own side has met with a 
good fortune which has not been confirmed by the map. 

That the ‘‘ pessimists ’’ have bungled again and again 
is well known, but by far the greatest mischief has 
been done by the veteran ‘‘ optimists’, among whom 
cheap novelists and several ‘‘ war experts”’ have cut 
a very conspicuous figure. No harm is done by rating 
the enemy at too high a level, or by finding fault with 
the sbvious mistakes which have been made by our 
own administrators ; but a habit of illusion becomes in 
this country an epidemic of self-deception. A year 
ago, for instance, Germany was supposed to be at the 
last gasp; and to-day the same wild supposition 
bubbles into random talk. Everybody has heard from 
a neutral highly placed in the diplomatic service, or in 
the military or financial world, that the Germans are 
just beginning to starve with their rats and mice, and 
that their army cannot stand it much longer. How- 
ever hungry the Germans may be—and their armies 
are still tough and enterprising—we cannot win the 
war until they sue for peace or until they are defeated 
on their own territories. The Peace-before-Christmas 
Party befooled itself last year, and its present chatter 
and bets do not help Lord Derby. That Germany will 
feel the pinch increasingly as time goes on is obvious, 
but this fact is her affair, not ours; and what has she 
to gain by seeking peace before she is decisively 
beaten ? 

From all standpoints the sanguine gush and babble 
now known as optimism serve no useful purpose in 
the war. As an Australian statesman said to Lord 
Milner—and as was originally said in the SaTuRDAY 
REVIEW many months ago—it is useless to censor 
news when placards and headlines are left to the indis- 
cretion of many editors. Club talk, like talk in trains, 
needs censoring by patriotic goodwill, for much of it 
wears the heaviest crape all day long, and the rest of 
it belongs to the Peace-before-Christmas Party. The 
main reason of this intemperance in gloom and in 
gush is the fact that our country is sheltered from the 
worst effects of war and has time to he self-centred 
and unreasonable. To attribute the false point of 
view to the Press Bureau and its discipline is a craze 
which has lasted too long. The Press Bureau has 
made some mistakes no doubt, but from the first it has 
obeyed instructions, and has been as lenient to the 


Press as its orders permitted. What the country has. 


suffered from has been not a dearth of war news, but 
a seeming glut of it poured all day long into rival 
papers, most of which have had “ splash pages ’’ and 
shrieking placards and headlines. So great is the din 
of war news in the streets that the motor traffic can- 
not be heard. Every half-hour of daylight seems to 
have its own edition of noisy victories for our side and 
of weeping defeats for the Austro-Germans. 

Mr. Bonar Law has related how the Government 
was outflanked by the Press when it tried to tell the 
public that the battle of Suvla Bay had failed in its 
objective. He says: ‘‘ The tendency throughout has 
been to magnify every little success and to hide every 
failure. How much of that impression is due to the 
action of the Government, and how much is due to 
the Press? If hon. members will look at their papers, 
whatever papers they are, they will find that they 
publish good news because their readers like it. If 
there is anything favourable the posters are full of it. 
It is difficult to fight against that. I will give the 
House an example. After the expedition to the Dar- 
danelles and the attack of 6 August all the papers* 
were speaking as if we had won a very great victery. 
We knew that we, compared with what we aimed at, 
had made a great failure, although we had a certain 
amount of success. We did not wish this impression 


* Not all ; there were two or three exceptions. Again and again 
the leading provincial papers have kept their heads better than 
the “ optimist * London papers. This applies to the ‘ Scotsman Py 
the ‘Glasgow Herald”’, the ‘‘ Yorkshire Post’’, the ‘ Dundee 
Advertiser ’’, and the ‘Sheffield Telegraph ”’. 


of victory to be conveyed, and it was decided at the 
Cabinet that a true and careful account of exactly what 
had happened should be prepared and issued to the 
Press. This was done. The object was to give a 
correct impression of what had happened. But what 
did we see? Coming down to the office the next morn- 
ing I saw on all the posters, in big headlines: ‘ Gain 
of 800 yards at Gallipoli’! Such was the only result 
of our attempt to put this matter in a true perspective.’’ 

Would it not be a blessing to put a heavy war-tax 
on placards and headlines? Mr. McKenna might 
consider this suggestion. 


THE CURE FOR LUXURY. 


ANY observers will share the generous anger of 
Captain Bathurst and his keen desire that 
something should be done regarding the grosser private 
luxury and waste which is still to be observed among 
certain people. Private expenditure upon luxuries— 
more especially upon imported luxuries—not only 
seriously weakens our financial position, it is also an 
outrage on good taste. Whether it betrays ignorance 
or indifference concerning the serious problems of 
finance which are accumulating in this country with so 
swift and threatening a rapidity, it certainly betrays 
an insensibility to the heroism and suffering of our 
soldiers and sailors at the war. Perhaps we can 
hardly expect the ordinary purchaser of imported 
luxuries to realise or attach much importance to the 
economic results of his own small individual expendi- 
ture. But one certainly has a right to expect that no 
one should be seen to-day too obviously devoted to 
abundant pleasure and fine clothes. The offenders seem 
mainly to consist of those who are making big. profits 
out of the war, who have become suddenly rich and 
cannot even wait until the war is finished to enjoy 
their unaccustomed wealth. The thriving of the trade 
in luxuries to-day is clearly due to the arrival in the 
market of a new class of purchaser as resolute to be 
equipped with all the apparatus of good living as 
decent people are to be rid of all that they can reason- 
ably discard. While there are thousands to-day who 
have sacrificed every comfort to serve their country, 
and yet more thousands whom the war has automati- 
cally deprived of a big proportion of their incomes, 
there are others—workpeople as well as employers— 
who are outrageously prosperous. The new taxes 
have hardly affected them at all. The new taxes are 
simply a small deduction out of a surplus they never 
had before. They think hardly at all of the general 
call to thrift on behalf of the country, and they cannot 
be brought to think seriously for their own future. 
Hence the heavy trade in luxuries deplored by Captain 
Bathurst and by anyone who has thought at all of 
what this trade implies. 

But how is a remedy to be found? One fears that 
this evil, like many another, will have to be left to the 
operation of public opinion and of that even more 
inexorable creditor who demands that everything, 
including war, shall be paid for. It is no more prac- 
ticable in this country to enforce a total abstinence 
from pickles or pianos than to enforce a total 
abstinence from alcohol. Sumptuary legislation is the 
last word in grandmotherly government. There are 
many words yet to be said in Great Britain before we 
are within hearing distance of a State-ism which even 
Rome failed to enforce. Compulsory thrift lies a long 
way ahead of compulsory insurance, compulsory edu- 
cation, compulsory registration. It lies far ahead of 
all the various forms of compulsion hitherto intro- 
duced, suggested, or refused by the country. The 
inspection of pantries and wardrobes is not yet in 
sight ; and it is difficult to conceive of this apparition 
as ever really assuming a ‘‘ questionable shape ’’ even 
in war-time. If the country had thoroughly digested 
a compulsory discipline for trade unions and the Press, 
compulsory loans, a compulsory ‘‘ restraint of trade ’’, 


a compulsory total abstinence from strong drink—in a 


| word, the whole apparatus of compulsion as compulsion 


has in its more flourishing epochs been employed— 
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then we might conceivably begin to play with the idea | would be a childish and insignificant operation beside 


of a sumptuary code and an Inspector of Larders. 
Even in these circumstances one pauses to remember 
the Elizabethan Privy Council, with its regulations for 
the length of sword blades and the wearing of lace; 
and one instantly becomes a little dubious. 

There is a danger at this time of rather over-work- 
ing the State as general provider and guardian. There 
are quite obviously things which only the State can do 
systematically and profitably; and in time of war the 
State is bound to intervene boldly and continually in 
order to grapple with emergent evils and problems as 
they arise. But the State must proceed with some 
sort of logic and coherence. The State which cannot 


forbid people to strike, obviously cannot forbid people | 


to wear. furs or play the piano. . The public has seen 
already, in the matter of munitions and in the matter 
of the liquor discussions, what: comes of putting the 
State Ass upon the wrong side of the State Carriage. 
Sumptuary laws are the Z of State legislation, and 
we have not yet arrived in Great Britain beyond 
N or M. 

It:.seems, then, that all the Government can do in 
this matter of private thrift is to exhort the people— 
which it has already done through Mr. Montagu and 
Mr. McKenna and Mr. Bonar Law—and itself set an 
example to the people, which it has yet to do, in the 
great spending departments. Example will be best-— 
better far than any mere exhortation. Lord Midleton, 
Lord St. Aldwyn and other shrewd and patriotic 
statesmen of to-day have pointed the way. Mr. 
Asquith, answering Captain Bathurst in the House on 
Tuesday, assures. us that the committee on national 
economy is not merely ‘‘ supposed to be sitting ’’, but 
is actually thinking hard how to ‘‘ put a stop to the 
waste and extravagance that is proceeding in every 
direction throughout the country”. Let the public 
once get. clear evidence that the Government is ready 
to practise hard and unsparingly what it has so per- 
suasively preached, and it will be able to deal better 
with the spendthrifts in its midst. There is, no doubt, 
a small proportion of vulgar and insensitive people 


who, like the Austrian officers at Przemysl, would | 


spend to the top of their bent until the country 
generally were put upon rations. But this is a small 
and negligible body. The excessive expenditure which 
Captain Bathurst deplores is mainly. the expenditure 
of a class of war providers not necessarily obtuse to 
example but flushed with prosperity and infected with 
that general lavishness in spending which begins in the 
big offices in Whitehall and spreads contagiously 
through the country. These will take a hint from 
public economy. when they see it seriously in train. 
Public economy, unlike private economy, is a practical 
problem to be grasped by practical men and mastered. 
The: late debate in the House of Lords dealt entirely 
with practical, concrete points. Public retrenchment 
is not a subject which need remain in the air for lack 
of practical instance and sound advice. It is quite 
unlike this other matter of private .thrift-—a question 
almost impossible to define or, to:remedy. It-is easy 
to assert that no one to-day who has made money out 
of the war should increase his expenses, or blossom 
into a style of living above what once was considered 
necessary. It is equally easy to say that people whom 
the war has not greatly affected one way or the other 
should cut down their expenditure and consent to be a 
little less comfortable and exacting. But these general 
propositions do not carry us far. To cure the evil of 
private spendthriftiress, without inflicting absurd incon- 
venience and grotesque injustice upon thousands of 
reasonable and patriotic men and women, would 
require a rather more delicate instrument than a Bill 
for the Restraint of Luxury. Sumptuary legislation 
is a bludgeon which is likely to hit almost anybody 
harder than it hits the real offenders. 


It might forbid | 


the Lord Chancellor to eat a lobster salad entirely of | 


British collection and allow a workman to spend his 
week’s wages upon an imported gramophone. 
never knows. Moreover, such a Bill could not possibly 
pay its own wages. 


| 


One | 


The Land Inquiry, or the In- | 


surance Act, or even the new Ministry of Munitions, | 


this new inquiry into the people’s privy: purse. Per- 
haps the most forcible argument against sumptuary 
laws as an instrument of economy is that they are not 
economical. The nation might find itself spending a 
thousand pounds for the satisfaction of knowing that 
Mrs. X. was wearing her only set of furs. One would 
like to see our ostentatious spenders of to-day re- 
strained and chastened. But we cannot afford to pay 
too heavily for the satisfaction. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By A. A. B. 


OTH Maine and Bagehot, writing towards the 
end of the Victorian era, are much interested in 

what they regard as the experiment in popular govern- 
ment made by the United States of America. The 
American Constitution had run just about a century 
when the famous essays on ‘‘ Popular Government ”’ 
and the ‘‘ English Constitution ’’ were published here, 
and the point on which these two distinguished politi- 
cal philosophers fixed their scrutiny was the position 
of the President. Had the separation of the execu- 
tive from the legislative power worked successfully? 
The American Constitution differs from all other 
forms of popular or representative government—all 
those that are worth considering—in the. fact that the 
President and his Cabinet, who form the Government, 
are not responsible to Congress, which consists of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, the two 
chambers that make the laws. The President, who 
was intended by his creators, Hamilton, Madison, and 
Jay, to be a kind of king, was naturally, placed out- 
side and above Congress. But it is remarkable that 
his Ministers are not only not responsible to Con- 
gress, but do not belong to it, have no seats there, 
and are only allowed to appear there by invitation on 
special occasions. Ministers communicate with the 
Legislature by letters addressed either to the Speaker 
or to the chairmen of the various Committees: they 
make financial demands, and propose legislation, 
which Congressmen and Senators lick into the form 
of Acts. The Legislature is by no means obliged to 
accept the financial and legislative demands of the 
President’s Cabinet; it sometimes refuses to do so. 
The President has the power of vetoing the Acts of 
Congress: he sometimes does so. But if the Presi- 
dent and the Cabinet, which he chooses for himself, 
can do without legislation—the supply for national 
services they never fail to obtain—they are for their 
term of four years the most absolute Government in 
the world. _ The only check which Congress can apply 
to the President is in the matter of treaties. All 


treaties with foreign Powers made by the President 


require ratification by the Senate. __, 

Bagehot used to say that the King of England 
reigned, but did not govern; that the President of the 
United States governed, but did not reign; and that 
the President of the French Republic neither reigned 
nor governed. Students of history will admit that the 
separation of the executive from the legislative power, 
contrived by the framers of the American Constitution, 
is a remarkable experiment. In England the Cabinet, 
or executive power, is seated in the Legislature and 
is responsible to it, and is, in fact, a committee 
appointed by Parliament to govern the Empire. 
Bagehot long ago disposed of the polite fiction that 
the Prime Minister and his colleagues are chosen by 
the Sovereign to be his servants. It is an interesting 
question which is the best government for a demo- 
cracy—the American President and his Cabinet, re- 
sponsible to nobody, and with practically unlimited 
power; or the English Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet, sitting in, and responsible to, Parliament for 
everything said, written, or done in the name of Great 
Britain. 

To answer this question historically, by a review 
of the working of the two systems during the last 
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century, would require, not an article, but a volume. 
One may, however, consider the question as illustrated 
by the conduct of the two Governments since the out- 
break of the war. The British Government has un- 
deniably committed great blunders, but its conduct 
has been almost immediately reviewed by Parliament 
with perfect candour, and to some extent by the 
Press, restrained as it is by the Censorship. It is at 
least certain that the Government does, on broad 
lines, represent the views of the British people. But 
what is to be said of the American Government? 
Does it represent the wishes or opinion of the 
American nation, or even of a majority of its citizens? 
The American Government is, as I have pointed out, 
President Wilson and his Cabinet, who neither consult, 
nor are controlled by, anybody. During the last 
fifteen months three men, President Wilson, Mr. Bryan 
and Mr. Lansing, have spoken, written, and acted 
on behalf of the hundred million souls who compose 
the United States. Have their words, spoken and 
written, and their actions truly represented the wishes 
or opinions of the whole of that community? Certainly 
not, if Mr. Roosevelt is to be taken as representing 
any considerable section of his countrymen. Have 
the President and his Secretary represented the views 
of even the majority of American citizens? Clearly 
not, if Mr. Choate is to be taken as an authority, for 
the former Ambassador at London tells us that nine- 
tenths of the American people are in favour of the 
Allies. I suppose that the New York Press must 
represent some considerable body of educated opinion, 
or it would not flourish as it does. The tone of the 
New York papers would certainly lead one to con- 
clude that Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Choate represented 
more nearly the views of the American nation on the 
subject of the war than President Wilson and Mr. 
Lansing. Yet Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Choate are quite 
powerless, while the President can say and do exactly 
as he pleases. Is not this fact a striking criticism of 
the Constitution of the great Republic of the modern 
world? 

The Government of the United States sent pleni- 
potentiaries to the Hague Conference in 1907, and 
those plenipotentiaries affixed their signature, on 
behaif of the United States, fo certain conventions 
which embodied rules of warfare to be observed by 
the signatories. I demur to a statement made in an 
article in last week’s SaTurDAy Review that these 
conventions were mere ‘‘expressions of opinion ’’, 
binding the signatories to nothing. Such a statement 
savours of the ‘‘ scrap of paper’’. A convention is not 
a treaty, I admit, but it is a solemn public pledge that 
the signatories will do what in them lies to secure 
the observance of rules to which they have set their 
hands and seals. If the signatories are not bound to 
go to war in order to the enforcement of the conven- 
tions, might they not be expected to protest against 
their violation? The conventions were, in the main, 
not mandatory, but prohibitive. 
of unfortified towns and of fortified places with- 
out notice; the ‘‘ dropping of bombs from balloons ’’— 


the phrase sounds quaintly to-day—upon defenceless , 


citizens, were forbidden; while certain humane rules 
about the treatment of prisoners of war were enjoined. 
From the first day the Germans have brutally broken 
these conventions. Not a word of protest ‘issued 
from President Wilson until the Lusitania, carrying 
American citizens, was torpedoed. The only really 
strong and earnest protest that has been made by 
the President is the recent Note to Great Britain, 
in which the United States stands forth as the cham- 
pion of neutral rights, and in which the Allies as a 
body, and England in particular, are lectured for 
their ‘‘ lawlessness’? on the high seas! I cannot 
believe, I will not believe, that the President and his 
Cabinet represent the feelings of a great Republican 
nation. But if that is so, surely it is a great danger 
to entrust such unlimited power to one man, and that 
man the nominee of a political party. 


The bombardment 


GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (NO. 68) By VIEILLE MousTACcHE. 
Tue BALKAN THEATRE. _ 


UR new machine, tardily devised for the proper 
conduct of war, has entefed somewhat late into 
the arena to give promise of a speedy success. Better 
late than never will be the commentary of the optimist, 
but it is pitiable for a nation to be f to be ever- 
lastingly crying over spilt milk w by adhesion: to 
the study of the basic principles which war is 
waged the tables might ere now have turned upon 
the adversary. We seem fated to allow a side policy 
to override the laws which govern military strategy. 
War, as we know, is the continuation of politics with’ 
weapons in hand. The first service of the instrument 
of war is to impose the will of the country upon an 
enemy. This can only be done by an attempt to defeat 
completely the field armies of the adversary. The 
military aim for that purpose should be the primary 
care of both statesman and soldier. Trade and finance, 
though issues of importance, must be subordinate to 
the main purpose, and when the issue and decision by 
arms becomes no longer doubtful, then and only then 
is the political element justified in raising its voige 
above the din of battle. We have never in this war 
approached this latter stage, and yet in the course 
of the struggle twice has a political purpose been 
allowed to thrust itself between the full fighting capa- 
city and the main goal in view to the detriment of 
the hope of speedy success and to the unfortunate 
result of a weakening of effort where full force should 
be imperative. Opposing commanders in the field have 
an object in common. They know well that with the 
collapse of the heart of resistance the entire structure 
is at the mercy of the adversary. They both strike 
for a ‘‘ knock out’’. Innumerable shortcomings and 
errors in methods of waging war have come to light 
_in the past months, disclosing faults committed by 
both opponents. War is a continuation school for 
leaders and led as well as for statesmen. To repeat 
an error is inexcusable and merely duplicates the 
penalty. The directing war machine, which in March 
1915 subordinated main strategy to an economic 
policy, landed us in the whirlpool of the Dardanelles. 
The import of food, and cheap food, for the worker 
at home; the export of war material to an Ally over- 
sea was the cry which was allowed to dominate the 
voice of military reason. In a somewhat top-heavy 
Cabinet of rulers, mainly innocent of war ‘sense, 
domestic counsels wou!d be certain to prevail. ‘The 
claptrap. of ‘‘ business as usual ’’ would overrule the 
dictates of the sound principles upon which war is 
waged. We had no right to venture on the gamble 
for the Dardanelles with the inadequate military 
resources at our disposal. We have had one punish- 
ment for this offence against the laws of war. We 
have to deplore the loss of thousands of brave lives 
as a positive penalty and the temporary €clipse of an 
invaluable Army and Navy as a probability. We have 
gained nothing. We have failed in achievement. 
We have a right to ask what would have been the 
status in the two theatres of war if all this effort 
wasted elsewhere had been thrown into the main battle 
fronts? 

Had a seer arisen among the soldiers or statesmen 
of the Entente in the early days of the past May the 
troubles of Serbia might have been the foundation of 
an early triumph in the whole war. When the contest 
in the Eastern theatre was hovering in the balance 
on the summits of the Carpathians between Teuton 
and Muscovite, then was the opportunity to strike, 
and strike boldly, across the Danube. Picture an 
Allied concentration of 600,000 men in echelon from 
the Iron Gates to the Serbian capital of Belgrade. 
Opportunities in love and war seldom recur. We have 
perforce accepted a situation which again must lead to 
disjointed, piecemeal military operations. We shall 
again ere long repeat the question asked above. What 
| would be the status if the masses required for this 
new venture had been hurled into the main battle 
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fronts where the issue unquestionably will be fought 
out? 

The absence of co-ordination in the direction of war 
between the Entente Powers has been the opportunity 
of the Central Powers. The Allies have yielded the 
initiative in the Balkans to the Germans. Again, for 
the third time, they are late in the arena, A hundred 
thousand or 150,000 troops contributed even in the 
month of July last by one of the Allied Powers to the 
forces of King Peter might have altered the entire face 
of the military situation. The concentration of 250,000 
Serbian veterans with the above numbers of Allies 
would assuredly have caused the Bulgars to pause in 
their offensive purport and the Greeks and Roumanians 
to think awhile. The power of the initiative would 
then have remained with the superior army in its con- 
centrated position. The Balkan Powers are out for 
booty, and, like wolves, will look for prey in a fallen 
enemy. They may even rend each other, as was wit- 
nessed but three years gone by. 

With the concentration of German and _ Bul- 
garian force as an accomplished fact, the attack 
to which we are committed at the Dardanelles 
becomes a secondary matter. The battles in 
the Balkans will settle the question of the possession 
of Constantinople, and for the purpose of success con- 
centration of effort is imperative. A victory over the 
German invaders of Serbia will carry with it a triumph 
over Bulgar and Turk. A defensive contest on the 
Peninsula of Gallipoli robs the Allies of the element of 
numbers which the offensive in the Balkans impera- 
tively demands. 

The first game in the rubber now being played 
south of the Danube has been won by the enemy. 
They have achieved their first strategic purpose. 
Teuton and Bulgar forces have pierced the Serbian 
front and flank and are united. The road from Bel- 
grade to Stamboul is clear. By river and rail the 
sinews of war, in the shape of munitions, will flow to 
the East and return traffic will refill German corn bins 
and import new fighting material to the Teuton cause. 
Three-fifths of Serbian territory is overrun by the 
enemy. The penalty of hesitation of the Allied Powers 
is written on the map. Instead of starting a cam- 
paign with 500,000 men upon the Danube, the armies 
of the Allies are dispersed, with one force starting 
a campaign from the frontiers of Greece, the other 
being slowly shepherded towards a doubtfully hostile 
frontier. 

It will require a master mind to evolve a plan which 
must replace the original design of concentration of 
Anglo-French forces with the Serbian armies. The 
speedy leap of the Bulgarian forces upon the sole line 
of communication has upset the time-table. Strategical 
positions that have been surrendered owing to this 
tardy participation in this theatre of war can only be 
retaken at a sacrifice and at-a loss that must be faced, 
the sooner the better. Modern war is a war of lines 
of fighting machines, and where the line is broken the 
point of cleavage gives the loophole for envelopment. 
Victory over the German invaders can now only be | 
obtained by a first victory over the Bulgarians. 

The new military problem which confronted the War | 
Staffs of the Allies when placed before them after 
the attempts at diplomacy had failed, is not one that 
appeals to the trained soldier mind. It is weighed 
down with difficulties. In a previous article the thread 
of the arguments which should lead up to sound mili- 
tary conclusions was outlined. The relevant factors 
that should govern the decision of the directing mind 
responsible for submitting a military appreciation of 
a situation were briefly enumerated in No. 64, of 
23 October 1915. This rough draft took no cogni- 
sance of the super-difficulties of an oversea operation. 
An Army War Staff may propose an operation which 
a Navy War Staff may pronounce unfeasible. A 
second oversea expedition which, to ensure success, 
demands the employment of a military force in numbers 
far in excess of that already employed elsewhere 
imposes a strain on the Naval Transport Branch which 
may test it beyond its power. Command of the sea, 


_as that of Belgium. 


of course, somewhat alleviates the responsibilities of 
escort and protection, but the submarine challenge in 
the Mediterranean has to be reckoned with, and transit 
of troops must be safeguarded. It will not be surpris- 
ing if delay is imposed on military operations in the 
new diversion which we have accepted, or, rather, a 
delay in throwing full weight into the struggle. Piece- 
meal reinforcements thrown into the contest will be the 
rule, a very grave hazard in war. Risks are the 
outcrop of vacillation. On the problem offered 
by the statesman the War Staff sees before 
them an enemy already buoyed up with initial 
success and with a plan of campaign evidently pre- 
arranged. The first objective of the Anglo-French 
armies is concentration with an army already cut off 
from the South, that is standing fighting with its face 
to the East and with its line of communication to the 
rear becoming daily more imperilled. To push to the 
North and simultaneously fight to the East is the task 
of the Anglo-French armies. The layman will see at 
a glance how the neutrality of Greece affects the 
military problem. The armies of the Allies have to 
traverse the neck of a bottle 45 miles in length to 
the frontier of Serbia before being able to deploy for 
attack. The Bulgar enemy must be driven well to 
the East beyond the town of Strumnitza before the 
successive echelons as they dribble up can move to 
the North. Kuprulu (Veles) is a first objective. 
When Uskub and the valley in which it lies is 
gained, we may look for a junction with the 
hard-pressed Serb. The campaign will then begin in 
earnest. 

The war-trained ‘‘ brain of the Army’’, with minds 
quickened by the experience of the costliness in life 
imposed by modern war, could hardly overlook the 
danger which confronted us with a new venture, and in 
the absence of any system ensuring the certainty of 
the means of sustaining war. A double risk of failure 
would be entailed if the Western front were to be 
weakened for this purpose. It is true that the Kaiser 
has been driven to employ stage armies, worked upon 
the splendid system of interior lines that a fine ad- 
ministration has afforded. This is a vastly different 
picture from a shift of actors on a war stage by a move- 
ment on exterior lines involving a sea transit. The 
War Staff shied at the Serbian proposition because it 
was presented to them as a military adventure that 
came too late to be of genuine service to the cause of 
the Allies, and if undertaken under this adverse con- 
dition would involve the employment of a force for 
which insufficient numbers were available. 

We have forfeited the power of anticipation in the 
strategic area. As if one lesson were not enough, we 
have before us now the reconquest of Serbia, as well 
The campaign will be one of 
hard marching and hard fighting. Destroyed bridges 
and blown-up tunnels by the score will deny the 
auxiliary help of the iron horse for many months. A 
form of military transport requisite for mountain and 
rough roadways does not conduce to speed. The 
absence of the welcome shelter of billets will test the 
physical endurance of our men in a winter campaign; 
but the plight of Serbia will bé a pronounced stimulant 
to moral. The determination to push on the heads of 
the Allied columns that are moving west and north- 
west as the ships at Salonika disembark their living 
freights will hearten the brave Serbs to a resistance 
which still holds out prospects of a junction of their 
armies with those of the Anglo-French. 


CLAPTRAP AND COMPULSION. 
By Georce A. B. Dewar. 


F all the claptrap cries with which we have been 
afflicted since the war began the present one 
about our “‘ pride ’’ and glory in the ‘‘ Voluntary Sys- 
tem ’’, and its approaching ‘‘ triumph ’”’ is to-day the 
most ludicrous. The perfectly obvious truth about the 
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Voluntary System is that it has ended. It is not only 
—where Lord Derby himself in his witty epigram put 
it—in the Bankruptcy Court, but it is as dead as Whit- 
taker Wright at the close of his sensational trial. The 
Voluntary System is a dead and stone-cold bankrupt. 
Nothing living is left of Voluntarism in this matter. 
The men to-day—single men to start with—are not 
being volunteered in, they are being driven in; and 
that is the meaning of compulsion, namely, compello 
—‘‘]I drive or collect ’’ (aliquem ad bellum, as Ovid 
has conveniently written); whereas Voluntarism means 
its opposite, namely, volo—‘‘I wish’’, or ‘‘I am 
willing ’’ (to enlist). It is true there is no com- 
pulsion to-day in the sense of an actual Parliamentary 
law. The bachelors—who, by the way, in November, 
under the new group system, are to be segregated just 
as young cock chatlinches at this season are made by 
Nature to flock apart from the hens—are not driven 
in by Parliament, so far; but they are being driven 
in, beyond the faintest shadow of a doubt, by the 
recent threat or pledge of the Prime Minister—namely, 
that if they don’t come in by a certain date they will be 
fetched. If any man of the least understanding can 
sincerely deny that this is compulsion one would like to 
feel his bumps, as Charles Lamb said of the Govern- 
ment official who expressed singular views on litera- 
ture. 

But, indeed, what has occurred during the last week 
has dispelled the last lingering doubt in any sensible 
and sincere person’s mind that compulsion is the trick 
that does it, and—to-day—nothing but compulsion : 
for observe—no sooner did the anti-recruiting people 
start queering Lord Derby’s pitch and trying to pre- 
vent him from making a good score than the stream 
of bachelors and the stream of married at once tended 
in some places to die down from a spate to a trickle. 
(I admit a mixing here of metaphor; it is quite 
in keeping with this confused question.) Mayors 
and other authorities—at Birkenhead, Bristol, and 
elsewhere—wired in alarm to Lord Derby on Wed- 
nesday to know whether it was true that the Prime 
Minister’s stern warning to the bachelors and pledge 
to the married men were to be watered down; the 
report had spread that they were not so binding as 
the public had been given to understand; and, as a 
result, the recruiting figures were injured. Where- 
upon Lord Derby wired back to say that the Prime 
Minister’s pledge to the married men—i.e., that the 
bachelors should be fetched if they did not come in, 
and fetched before the married men enlisting were 
called up—was absolutely binding. As a result, small 
doubt, up went the recruiting figures again all right. 
As the public understands it to-day—after the horribly 
confusing debate in the House this week and the con- 
tradictory statements following hot on that debate— 
the threat is, and the threat stands, as Lord Morley 
might put it. The threat of compulsion is not to be 
watered down, and, as a result, the recruiting move- 
ment is once again going well; the men really are 
coming in. 

To report the bachelors as coming in to-day by 
voluntary means is a too absurd juggling with terms. 
If the State, through its greatest officer, informs Smith 
and Brown that it needs their dining-room chairs for 
its new military post office and that if they are not 
forthcoming by, say, 30 November or 15 December, it 
will simply come and fetch them—for it is resolved to 
have them, and will ‘‘ stick at nothing ’’ to carry 
through this resolve—why, this is compulsion absolute. 
Likewise, suppose the State says to Jones and Robin- 
son that if they will send in their chairs (‘‘ volun- 
tarily ’’ and ‘‘ spontaneously ”’, of course, and all that) 
it will not use their chairs before it has forced the 
aforesaid Smith and Brown to hand over their chairs— 
why this, again, means compulsion. 

A thing is compulsion none the less though the 
threat has not actually been carried out. Thus, if a 
very powerful prize fighter comes up to a non-fighting 
man and says: ‘‘I shall have to beat you to a jelly 
unless you give me five pounds by such and such a 
date ”’, it is a case of compulsion, although the non- 


fighting man gives the five pounds and so is not 
actually beaten to a jelly. 

The moral of the thing is this: if the Socialists and 
the anti-‘‘ Conscriptionists ’’ wish to get through the 
war without an actual printed law calling up the men 
—for it appears to be the law they dread so greatly— 
they must refrain from queering Lord Derby’s pitch; 
for, good-natured as he is, and heart and soul in his 
task, he certainly will not put up with treachery. The 
Socialists and their friends must make up their minds 
to say good-bye to the pride and glory and triumph 
of the Voluntary System. After all, it had a long 
innings, and was finally bowled by the Prime Minister 
himself with a ball that took its middle stump clean 
out of the ground. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
SOME ILLUSIONS OF THE TEUTON. 
By Epwarp SHANKS. 
I1].—Goetue’s Asout HIMSELF. 


R. FORD MADOX HUEFFER’S late pleasing 
criticism of Goethe in his book ‘‘ When Blood 
is Their Argument ’”’ is as extreme as Bielschowsky’s 
nonsense, but has the advantage over that of having 
been written with humour bya man of talent. He 
makes great play with Goethe’s house at Weimar, ‘‘a 
sort of poverty-stricken British Museum, with the 
front rooms all classical, with high stone pillars, frag- 
ments of Egyptian or classical masonry, and an 
atmosphere of stiff gloom and princely presentations ’’. 
And Heine speaks of ‘‘ a writer, who should control his 
subject-matter and keep himself beautifully objec- 
tive... as Goethe has done; he has come to be 
eighty years old doing this—poor German people ! that 
is thy greatest man!”’ 

There is a food deal of justification for this sort 
of cavilling. Goethe, at his own estimate in his later 
years, is a figure for ridicule, a pompous idol that 
cries out for iconoclasm. His commentators speak 
with beautiful admiration of the period when he began 
‘*to regard himself historically ’’. This phrase means 
that, at a certain stage of life, he began to keep copies 
of all the letters he wrote and to jot down any reminis- 
cences of his career that might be convenient to his 
biographers. 

It is true that there is no poetic figure in all history 
concerning whom we know so much. He had a life 
of surprising brilliance and achievement, made a re- 
markable effect on all who met him, and seemed the 
pattern of a poet. As a young man, with faults and 
weaknesses and follies, he has a fascinating appear- 
ance. But as an old man he adopted the singular 
pose of faultlessness and unfathomable wisdom, a 
sort of intellectual Pharisaism. He himself began the 
legend which was congenial to the German mind and 
which Prussia has fostered. If he is now absurdly 
regarded as infallible he began the wretched business. 

But the sham classicism of which his enemies com- 
plain is not vital in him. He adopted the Augustan 
pose apparently because he admired the effect of it, 
and he wrapped his later writings in obscurity to in- 
crease the illusion of his aloofness from human error. 
It was the most unfortunate pose to adopt, because 
it corresponds so closely to the vulgar interpretation 
of his real merit. By this accident his fame has been 
increasingly obscured and criticism has come very 
near to losing sight of his true poetic worth. 

He was, at his best, a poet of classical temper. By 
this phrase I do not mean to suggest a poet who 
works in the forms and externals of Greek and Latin 
literature. It is intended to convey the description 
of a poet who, in’ his character, outlook on life and 
method of expression, reproduces more or less exactly 
the spirit of Greek poetry, which we are accustomed 
to call classical. 

To define the meaning of this term is extremely 
difficult and, within the limit of a few short articles, 
not to be attempted. The thing varies enormously 
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in its manifestations, from Homer to Theocritus, from 
Eschylus to Catullus. We can, however, distinguish 
in the mass of this literature a solidity of expression, 
a precision of thought, and a normality of tone which 
are its most striking characteristics, although in 
different authors they appear in different degrees. 

In these things, | submit, lie the true greatness 
of Goethe and his valid claim to be considered a 
classical poet. But to many, and frequently to him- 
self, classicism has presented itself as a matter of 
hexameters and the pagan mythology. He filled up 
a great many poems, especially his ‘‘ Roman Elegies ’’, 
with troops of gods and goddesses, the whole Pantheon 
by name. He sought to rival the triumvirate of 
Roman elegists by imitating their forms of invoca- 
tion, that is to say, by reproducing the externals of 
their work rather than its spirit. 


He says somewhere that immediately after his first | 


enthusiasm for the Gothic of Strasburg Cathedral he 
saw a piece of Greek sculpture which filled him with 
misgiving and began in him that inclination towards 
the art of the ancient world which culminated in his 
journey to Italy. It is true that the course of his life 
up to its climax was a gradual conversion from the 
Gothic and Romantic (which were then regarded as 
conceptions essentially the same) to the classical point 
of view. But his notions of classical sculpture were 
mostly founded on work of the late empire: he never 
actually saw either the Elgin marbles or the Wingéd 
Victory. His travels in Italy mostly lay among things 
and reminiscences of things of an inferior type. 

He set himself in his more self-conscious moments 
to produce a classicism of this sort. It is significant 
that he used in poetry more often the names of the 
Roman gods than of the Greek. It was the most 
extraordinary of self-conscious efforts; but his self- 
knowledge was not complete. He perceived in some 
measure his classical aptitudes, but he attempted, not 
to develop this spirit in a contemporary form, but to 


thrust it into those modes which, in the ancients, were | 


merely accidental. From this arises the difficulty of 
discerning and pointing out the fact that he was a 
poet of truly classical temper. 

And from this inclination of his, and from the general 
tendency of the more exalted Teutonic mind to develop 
an idea without continuing in relation to reality, springs 
the legendary Goethe, a figure which is at home in 
Germany but a little ridiculous to the foreigner, and 
which has hidden the fine proportions of the Goethe 
who actually existed and composed good literature. 
That figure is an oracle, and Goethe cast himself for 
the part. In his later works, in ‘‘ The Soothsayings 
of Bakis’’, for example, and in the second part of 
Faust’? he put forward ideas so, grandiose in scope, 
so obscure in expression, that they do appear to be 
profound revelations. There is no doubt that, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he threw a veil of darkness 
over these things for the purpose of heightening the 
impression of wisdom produced on the reader. It is 
probable that it had such an effect upon himself. 

He recorded all the events of his life so copiously 
and with such gravity that the student must accept 
all with reverence or regard all with contempt. He 
represents himself as conversing with Napoleon, demi- 
god with demi-god, the powers of force and the 
powers of mind. It is necessary to record, in justice 
to the pedants of Germany, that one of them, Herr 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, in a book otherwise 
of great dullness and undue prolixity, has exposed 
this solemn error and shown the meeting of the super- 
men for what it was worth. He details in his auto- 
biography and in detached notes the formation of his 
nature; he analyses his whims and impulses with 
what seems to be astonishing truth. But he did it 
all for a lesson: he deliberately set himself up for a 
spectacle and doubly a critic of life. 

It is an intriguing riddle for the psychologist, but 
it would not be worth an extraordinary amount of 
attention from the student of letters, had it not para- 
lysed the academic mind of a whole people. The 


critic of poetry can, rapidly and with rough accuracy, 
distinguish what is good from what is worthless in 
Goethe’s work; but he cannot so easily explain away 
the mass of misconceptions which has gathered there- 
about. He can at best state the apparent contradic- 
tion, which is this. Goethe’s enduring poetry is dis- 
tinguished by freshness, sincerity, lack of self- 
consciousness, and, at the best of his mature life, a 
rich and wonderfully formative spontaneous art. On 
the other hand, he made himself out to be an intro- 
spective prig, a pompous old gentleman deliberately 
posing as an oracle and a rather stuffy demi-god. 

He lamented himself that he was born in a northern, 
barbarous country without a literature. Perhaps in 
this we must find the true explanation of his double 
appearance. What was best in him was Southern, 
Latin, in touch with the Mediterranean, and the love 
of the concrete and grasp of form which thence has 
spread over the world. He was born in the West of 
Germany, among the happy-tempered Rhinelanders, 
who live on soil that felt the influence of Rome. But 
what is worst in him is reminiscent of nothing so much 
as the savage imitating his masters with pomp and 
stupidity. 

He frankly admitted the superiority of other litera- 
tures over that of his own country, which appeared 
to him to be just emerging from barbarism. Perhaps 
he felt more keenly than he ever admitted, or even 
knew, his position as a parvenu among the great 
writers of the world. If this surmise be correct it 
will explain the stiff awkwardness that sometimes 
spoilt his native fresh poetry. It remains to consider 
what work he produced which was free from this 
influence. 


THE AFTERNOON THEATRE. 
By JoHN PALMER. 


T was once an agreeable pretence, sustained from 
week to week for many years in this particular 
column of the SaturpAy Review, that the British 
theatre was important and significant enough to be 
followed by professional critics with a constant atten- 
tion and with varying degrees of earnestness. Need- 
less to say, that pretence has long ago vanished, 
with a hundred others. It is difficult in this second 
year of the war to realise that once upon a time 
dramatic criticism was seriously accepted by its pro- 
fessors as a reasonable opportunity for the airing of 
opinions, points of view, and personality. Not all of 
us took it, perhaps, with an equal solemnity; but 
there was at any rate a general agreement among 
readers and writers that there was no essential 
absurdity in taking the theatre for a literary theme. 
There was this to be said for our superseded pre- 
tences—that there were many interesting movements 
and influences at work in the best theatres of those 
departed days which at any rate made it possible for 
a critic, without being entirely fraudulent or para- 
doxical, to ignore at that time the root fact as to the 
British theatre. Then, as now, the British theatre 
was, fundamentally, a stark commercial undertaking 
for the people who managed it and a social habit for 
the people who frequented it. But in the days before 
the war it was amusing to play with the theatre as 
something ‘‘ artistic’’, or, at least, as something that 
was one day to become artistic. There was fun to 
be had out of the assumption, and plenty of oppor- 
tunity for the sort of literary ‘‘ performing ’’ in 
which we all more or less indulged. There was 
thought and prettiness, and occasionally there was 
beauty in the theatres of that time. Now, however, 
there is left in the critics neither the heart to ‘‘ per- 
form’’, nor is there in the theatre anything to per- 
form upon. Nothing remains but the old, persistent 
fact—the fact which, at one time, we all conspired to 
gloss and to forget—namely, that the British theatre 
is a plexus of interwoven financial interests and in- 
dustries behind the curtain, and in front of it a social 
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habit or luxury of the people. Whether the public 
shall go to this theatre or to that, or to none at all, is 
to-day seen quite brutally to be no more a matter of 
artistic damnation or salvation than whether the 
public shall dine at the ‘‘ Cecil ’’ or Oddenino’s or live 
like Paphnutius the Stylite. The question of the 
theatre to-day is a social and financial question—a 
question on which Mr. McKenna or Mr. Montagu is 
far more fitted to advise the people than the critics. 
Playgoing is hardly at all a question for dramatic 
criticism. There is scarcely anything left to criticise. 
Those critics who still are inclined to treat the theatre 
as an affair of art or intellect are told quite frankly by 
those who are professionally interested in the theatri- 
cal industry that they misconceive the whole position 
of the theatre to-day. Managers suggest quite openly 
that the whole duty of critics at this time is praise, 
because praise helps to keep the theatres open, and 
thus prevents thousands of people coming upon the 
rates. 

Should the theatres be shut?—or, rather, should 
the public encourage the theatres to keep open? The 
higher criticism, if the higher criticism had anything 
to do with it, would declare outright for a general 
occlusion. Criticism sees the theatre getting gradu- 
ally worse, and would like to see it go into winter 
quarters until managers could fight with better 
weapons than a mere frank appeal to successively 
lower strata of taste and intelligence. The only argu- 
ment for keeping open the theatres at this time is that 
a certain number of soldiers and sailors on leave still 
contrive to get some amusement out of them. But 
three houses would accommodate all the soldiers and 
sailors who have nothing better to do with their 
precious holiday. The main supporters of the theatres 
to-day are not the soldiers and sailors, but the newest 
rich people who are making to-day more money than 
they ever made in their lives before, and are spending 
it on furs and pickles and revues and other imported com- 
modities which help to tip still further the balance of 
trade against us. In this connection it is well to observe 
that the captains of theatrical industry who complain 
that harsh words may spoil the livelihood of British 
players are at this time importing a large proportion 
of their labour and material from America. This is 
a minor point for the economists. The main point 
on which we require their advice in this particular 
matter of the theatres is not quite so simple in its 
bearings. Whether a huge waste in coin of the 
playgoer added to a big consumption of electric light, 
millinery, cardboard, canvas, and paint of the manage- 
ment is or is not too high a price to pay for the 
keeping in employment of a few thousand people in- 
eligible to work in more useful ways—this is a rather 
more intricate problem. Happily, there is no serious 
call upon the resources of British statesmanship to 
solve it; because, like every other sumptuary problem, 
it is best left to look after itself. No one proposes 
to shut the theatres by act of the Lord Chamberlain. 
There is a proposal in the air to enquire into the con- 
sumption of fur and pickles and lace; but it will re- 
main in the air. These things must be left to the 
operations of the tax-collector. 

Meantime, though the Lord Chamberlain quite 
rightly omits to interfere with the social habits of the 
people, the German General Staff have by no means 
omitted to do so. Our enemies have been guilty of 
an unwarrantable interference with the liberty of our 
pleasure-seekers. The character of a long-established 
luxury has been wholly changed and perverted from 
its original use. The theatre was once essentially an 
interlude between dinner and supper. Then came 
measures for the control of drink to cut off, or at 
least to cut down, the supper; and finally came the 
Zeppelins to put the dinner at quite the wrong end of 
the programme. The social habit of playgoing, as 
practised in London before the war, has virtually dis- 
appeared. Most of the theatres now hold the majority 
of their performances in the afternoon. It is held, 
quite reasonably, that the comfort of sticking to old 


habits is hardly balanced by the discomfort of moving — 
about London in the dark and of knowing that, along 
with hundreds of other people, possibly nervous, you 
are shut up in a rather confined space within the 
London area at a time when Zeppelins have been 
known to visit the Eastern Counties. It is hardly 
possible that those whose habits have changed to the 
extent of taking their theatre after lunch instead of 
taking it after dinner would seriously feel being re- 
quired to take no theatre at all. But that question will 
be decided for the public and for the theatres later on 
when the real financial pinch of the war is felt. 

There is irony in the fact that the commercial 
theatre in London is being driven from its evening 
stronghold into that dubious region of the afternoon 
which once was associated in the critic’s mind with 
the forlorn hopes of a theatre which strove to be more 
than a bright pastime for brain-worn Napoleons of 
finance and industry. One is curious to observe the 
success of this latest of afternoon theatres. One can 
hardly help following with some solicitude the play- 
goer who leaves a revue in the West End at five 
o’clock and goes home to think about it till supper 
time. In the old days all consideration of the things 
which could not bear thinking about could be poSt- 
poned till the next morning. And the next morning 
they were forgotten. 


BREAD-EARNING CONCERTS. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


O keep burning brightly the Sacred Lamp of Art 
is in these dark days a fine and noble ideal; 
but the unaided musicians cannot live up to it. We 
want music now and we shall want it after the war; 
but unless the public helps to support the musicians 
and their families we shall soon be unable to hear any. 
Keeping the Sacred Lamp alight is not the musicians’ 
first business, which is to contrive to get a little food 
and warmth and shelter for themselves. Our soldiers 
are fighting bravely for us on the battlefield; here 
the musicians are waging a less spectacular fight for 
the existence of their homes. This is no time for 
costly experiments and prop da. Concerts, if 
they are to be justified and tolerated at all, must pay, 
must yield a sufficient profit to keep those who give 
them alive. If this cannot be achieved, if the public 
is so apathetic that it will not fill every corner of 
Queen’s Hall every time a good concert is announced, 
then—and I say it in all seriousness—the sooner the 
hall is turned into a variety show the better. Evi- 
dently plenty of people will pay handsomely for revues, 
and the band would be better engaged in earning 
their bread by scraping out popular tunes than—I am 
afraid—it is now in playing Beethoven and Wagner 
to a beggarly array of empty stalls. If things con- 
tinue as they are going on now the fiddlers, flautists, 
and the rest—even the drummer—will have to find. 
other means of earning a livelihood; and those of us 
who profess to love fine music and on the slightest 
pretext avoid hearing it will be served very well right. 
Our way of assisting to keep both the musicians alive 
and the Sacred Lamp alight is quite plain; and a 
word or two to Mr. Robert Newman and Sir Henry 
Wood may be in place. I humbly suggest that the 
first might make the hall habitable for a couple of 
hours on Saturday afternoons. No one could really 


_ enjoy a Beethoven symphony if he were locked in a 
refrigerator while it was played. 


I have never been 
in a refrigerator and will cheerfully accept the idea, 
if it is offered, that Queen’s Hall is less cramped; but 
I emphatically deny that any refrigerator can be colder 
than that hall was last Saturday. Whenever one 
of the side-doors was left open I sat shivering and 
expecting to be blown on to the platform. On every 
side men could seen buttoning their overcoats 
tightly and women adjusting their furs in search of 
a little comfort. The hall, too, was miserably dark; 


and the total effect was enough to chill the ardour of 
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the most enthusiastic. I put it to Mr. Newman that 
this state of affairs does not indicate a very sagacious 
policy; and I suggest that a few hundredweight of 
coal would be in the long run a profitable investment. 

Plenty of fault will be found with the conductor 
presently; but I also have much to say in the way of 
praise, and will get on with that first. Nothing could 
look better than the programme. The ‘‘ Oberon”’ 
overture, the ‘‘ Siegfried ”’ idyll, Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, and later on a ‘‘dance rhapsody ”’ by 
Delius—all this was promising enough. A doubtful 
item was a concerto for ‘cello by Haydn. Haydn 
was a very great composer, but one does not readily 
associate his name with solos for the virtuoso of any 
instrument. In quartet and symphony he stands with 
the biggest of the big men; but to write a concerto 
requires an extraordinary combination of mental 
qualities—a combination so rare indeed that 1 don’t 
think there are more than half a dozen passable con- 
certos in the world. I was suspicious; and the event 
justified me. But the ‘‘ Oberon’’ overture came off 
superbly, with the merest hint of sentimentality in 
the second theme of the Allegro. The ‘‘ Siegfried ”’ 
idyll touched the high-water mark; Sir Henry has 
never got more finely the balance of sweet tenderness 
on the one hand and passion and strength on the other. 
The lovely tone of the violins was especially striking ; 
the improvement since the first Promenades only a 
few months ago is marvellous. The drill-sergeant 
methods in vogue at the rehearsals of this orchestra 
are often adversely, and sometimes bitterly or satiri- 
cally, commented upon ; but if such results as these can 
be attained something can certainly be said for them. 
And now for a little grumbling. In the ‘‘ Oberon ”’ 


overture, as in Wagner’s piece, Sir Henry had been | 


wholly natural and unaffected, appearing to let the 
music make its own effect and effects, though most of 
these effects were with consummate art and delicacy 
engineered by himself. As soon as he reached the 
Beethoven symphony he changed his tactics. The 
music by itself was not good enough, not hot and 
strong enough for us, a modern audience; we must 
be given Beethoven and Wood. That kind of addi- 
tion sum is always subtraction. You can add nothing 
to the giants without taking something away. What 
Sir Henry tried to throw in was a note of pathos in 
the first allegro, and the result was at first puzzling 
and at last distressing. The mighty, rugged Beet- 
hoven disappeared altogether at times from the music 
and nothing worth talking about took his place. This 
style of carrying on is not “‘ interpretation ’’ ; it is not, 
properly speaking, a ‘‘ reading ”’ at all; it is not even 
a misreading; it is simply wanton mangling of inspired 
music, as though a lunatic actor should give us 
Shakespeare’s lines with emendations suggested by 
his own more cultured mind and with accent and 
scansion all hopelessly wrong. This is strong 
criticism of a conductor I admire so much as I do 
Sir Henry Wood; but really he should not and must 
not, under penalty of being laughed at, do these 
things. Depend upon it, when Beethoven wanted a 
rallentando he indicated one; on no point was he more 
particular than the marks of expressions: his scores 
are almost overladen witi. them. And now, while I 
am saying something in the way of blame, let me ask 
Sir Henry what he was dreaming of when he set down 
that Haydn concerto. It was, be it remembered, for 
’cello, and the ’cello is the worst instrument in the 
world to sound well with the orchestra. Either it 
cannot be distinguished at all, for in timbre its tones 
are almost identical with those of the whole orchestral 


nuisance. What made matters worse on Saturday was 
that the music chosen was some of Haydn’s most 
harmless. and least necessary. Also the player, 
Madame Guilhermina Suggia, is not a highly accom- 
plished artist. She was trequently out of tune; her 
phrasing was always school-girlish and at times inept. 
She certainly possesses the unfortunate art of remind- 
ing one that the ’cello is made of wood. A master 
(or mistress) of any of the great family of strings— 
even the double-bass—never recalls that fact: we hear 
the voice of the instrument and lose sight and thought 
of all else. Madame Suggia made me think of a 
fiddle I once heard made of a cigar-box and the lid of 
a sardine-tin. The ‘cello should not have that 
mental effect. Perhaps Madame Suggia would be 
less grossly inartistic in a different style of music. 
Anyhow, I implore Sir Henry Wood to give us no 
more of this kind of thing. Times are bad I know; 
but when trade falls off a judicious tradesman does 
not seek to allure customers with inferior goods. It 
will pay Sir Henry to give the best music he can think 
of. 

I have left myself only a line for Delius’s Dance 
rhapsody. It is the most beautiful thing he has 
written—not at all English, but on the contrary very 
Scandinavian; and for all that a highly original and 
poetic bit of Work. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviIEw. 
Gloucester, 
18 November 1915. 

Sixk,—Allow me to thank you for your timely and 
valuable article entitled ‘‘ The -American Point of 
View’. For some time there has been a growing 
conviction in this country that the angle of the Ameri- 
can outlook upon the war is not the same as that 
taken in this country, and that our very good friends 
in the States, who have written much to the contrary, 
may have misled both themselves and us. Any effort 
to understand the real American point of view, even 
though it may be resented at first on both sides of the 
Atlantic, cannot fail to serve a useful purpose. 

I am not convinced at the present moment that you 
are right in assuming that the American point of view 
is generally understood by the Americans, or that it 
can be regarded as a fixed standpoint. During the 
Spanish-American war I happened to be on a short 
visit in the Philippine Islands. At that time the 
memory of how ‘‘ England had saved the United States 
from Germany ’”’ was fresh in American minds, and 
it was frequently spoken about during my stay in 
Manilla. The Americans are always frank, and those 
whom I met were able to regard their country with 
a certain aloofness and perspective which would have 
been difficult to obtain in the States. One and all 
asserted their incapacity to gauge what their people 
would do during the war with Spain if moved by any 
volume of sentiment. Public opinion, one added, 
under such influence might be lighted by a ‘‘ smoulder- 
ing match stump ’’; it would sweep the country “‘ like 
a prairie fire’’, and the President would ‘‘ just have 
to do what the people wanted"’. I have no doubt 
as to the value or to the sincerity of this comment, 
and I venture to think it should not be overlooked 
by those who desire to assess truly the American point 
of view. 

Democracies do not take long views of big political 


string mass, or it makes itself heard by shrieking in 
a barbarous falsetto. The ’cello, one of the most mag- 
nificent of instruments, must be heard as a solo part 


issues. Some of us may believe firmly that England 
is fighting for the democracies of the world, and that va 
if the bulwark of British power is broken down the 


(e.g., in a sonata for ’cello and piano), as one of the | Philistines will be upon the United States. They may na 
parts in a piece of chamber music, or as one of a | attack American interests, say, in South America, ho 
dozen or more in the orchestra. It can sing melli- | at first by peaceful penetration, but the ultimate Fr 
fluously with the orchestra, the tone of each individual , authority to which all Germans appeal is too obvious in 
blending in the general mass; sing against the | for comment. This conviction is shared by many ma 
orchestra it cannot without becoming a lamentable | Americans, but as a nation the Americans do not re 
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believe it. Neither do they believe that their own 
national interests may need armed protection against 
robber States. The favourite music-hall ditty of late 
in America has had for its refrain words something 
like this: ‘‘ I did not train my boy to be a soldier ’”’. 
The sentiment might just as well be applied to the 
police, who ‘protect by their potential force individual 
citizens from individual criminals. That is not the 
point. The sentiment against intervention is popular. 
It is behind President Wilson in his hatred of doing 
anything that may lead to bloodshed even when Ameri- 
can interests and lives are concerned. Such a senti- 
ment would be swept away if America was attacked. 
It might be engulfed in a wave of hysterical feeling. 
But it exists, and it affects the American outlook 
as a whole. 

Professor Roland G. Usher has rendered us a signal 
service that deserves more general recognition. In 
his recently-published work, ‘‘ Pan-Americanism ”’ 
(Constable, 8s. 6d. net), he has shown that some Ameri- 
cans at least have foreseen, as indeed the Germans 
have done, that America has something to fear both 
from German and British ascendancy at the con- 
clusion of the war. The chapters dealing with the 
probabilities of aggression from both Powers deserve 
careful attention, not so much for their intrinsic value, 
but as being illuminative of the American points of 
view. In the same connection it is noteworthy that, 
while President Wilson pipes of peace, the naval esti- 
mates of the United States do not show any sign of 
diminution, rather the contrary. Also armaments are 
not the only methods of conducting warfare. Mr. 
Norman Angell was pathetically wrong in preaching 
that war was an illusion. Is it so certain that the 
struggle of commercial interests may bring about 
a bloodless but, deadly war for commercial supremacy ? 
If so, two theatres of war are certain—Siberia and 
China. So long as America accumulates gold she is 
strengthening her position with regard to this business 
and economic war. It would be futile now to indicate 
methods by which the victorious Powers may protect 
their interests against American capital. The im- 
portant thing to recognise in the present connection is 
that the future struggle for American interests repre- 
sents a very considerable element in this American 
outlook. From a material and selfish—I had almost 
written commercial—point of view it is not only legiti- 
mate, but the only sound outlook. 

Many men besides myself who have looked at 
American interests and tendencies as far as possible 
without prepossessions, and from many angles, will 
approve of your refusal to attach vital importance to 
the ‘‘ Note’’ now before the Government, or to any 
‘‘Note”’ that has appeared so far. These ‘‘ Notes ”’ 
are illustrative of American minds and methods, and, 
as such, they have great value. This view does not 
detract from the fact that they are also examples of a 
well-known law method of counsels-in-chief for keeping 
a case alive in the interests of their principals. 

Your article does not strike me as being more than 
an ironical justification of the moral legitimacy of the 
American points of view. Judged by the standard of 
welt-politik, nothing can be said against it. Judged 
by other, and old-fashioned, standards of conduct, 
there is room for no slight disapproval. It is an 
American affair as to how far Americans are to be 
content with the dictates of national self-interest; but 
if they are content, there will be no need to take any 
account of the value of American moral power later 
on. The Americans themselves will have dealt with 
that. They will have sold their moral right to become 
moral arbitrators. Other nations would refuse to 
accept lofty principles at their face value if their actual 
value had depreciated. To-day, Americans stand in 
danger of being regarded as a nation who assess 
national interests only in the terms of the counting- 
house and shipping office. Our Allies—at least the 
French, if one may judge from the ironical comments 
in the Paris Press—are under no illusion upon the 
matter, and the sooner the American point of view is 
realised in this country the better it will be for all 


concerned. It is in such a belief that I welcome 
heartily your attempt to elucidate a difficult problem. 
I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
Georce H. Fropsuam, Bishop. 


AN EFFICIENT GOVERNMENT. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
8 November 1915. 

Sir,—No intelligent person will deny that there are 
uneasy doubts in the public mind at the present 
moment as to whether the form of Government 
which we now have is the form best suited for the 
successful prosecution of a war. There is, in other 
words, a serious demand for an efficient Government. 

And Britons who want to see an efficient Govern- 
ment have not far to look, as there is such a one at 
work in our Indian Empire, which controls and ad- 
ministers, with promptitude and efficiency, the affairs 
of three hundred million people of divers races and 
religions. The constitution of this Government was 
“made in England ’’, at a time when the great crisis 
of the Indian Mutiny had shown that the government 
of India must be taken out of the hands of the great 
trading company and transferred to the control of the 
Crown and of the British Parliament. 

Like most great conceptions, this constitution has 
the prime element of simplicity. There is a strong 
central controlling power, vested in the Viceroy and 
Governor-General; but there is also decentralisation, 
and the local Governors of Bengal, Bombay, Madras, 
and the other Provincial Governments have consider- 
able power for dealing with local matters. The affairs 
of the country are administered by ten great Depart- 
ments: Finance, Foreign, Home, Legislature, 
Revenue and Agriculture, Public Works, Commerce 
and Industry, Education, Army, and Railway. There 
is a Secretary in charge of each of these Departments, 
and each Department is under the charge of one of the 
members of the Viceroy’s Council. 

These ‘‘ Members of Council’’ are, in fact, the 
Cabinet Ministers of the Viceroy, who himself holds 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs; the Financial, Home, 
Legislative, and Education members control the de- 
partments indicated; the member for Revenue and 
Agriculture has charge also of the Public Works 
Department; the Railway Department comes under 
the member for Commerce and Industry, while the 
Army is represented by the Commander-in-Chief. 

The Secretary of each Department deals with 
ordinary cases; he sends up the more important ones 
to the Member of Council concerned, who deals with 
all but the most important ones; and these, in their 
turn, go up to the Viceroy, who either passes orders 
on them himself or else, if he thinks necessary, sub- 


_mits them for the consideration of his Council. 


Any case which is to come before the Council is 
printed and circulated among the Members, who thus 
have an opportunity of examining it beforehand, and 
they all know when it is to come up for discussion. 
Thus when the Council do meet they know what 
they are going to talk about, they have their opinions 
ready shaped, and the matter is generally brought to 
a prompt decision. 

To give an illustration: the Public Works Depart- 
ment in the Punjab works out a scheme for the irriga- 
tion of a tract of ground which suffers from lack of 
water; estimates are prepared, plans made, and the 
whole thing carefully examined by experts. In due 
course the matter comes up to the Secretary of the 
Department at Simla; he puts it before the Member, 
who explains it to the Viceroy, who brings it before 
the Council as a large and important measure involving 
at the start the expenditure of many lakhs of rupees. 
A précis of the scheme is prepared and circulated 
among the Members, and when they meet to discuss 
it a resolution to adopt the scheme is promptly arrived 
at; the Finance Member, who has studied the scheme 
from his point of view and found that it will yield 
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the State a substantial profit, says he can find the | 
money to start it, and the work is soon put in hand. 

But it must be borne in mind that the success of 
the working of this system depends upon this one 
factor—viz., that the Members of the Viceroy’s 
Council are one and all experts in the work of the 
Department which they represent. The Army is not 
represented, as so often happens in our own Cabinet 
in this country, by a lawyer, but bya soldier. If 
there is a question connected with the pay of the 
police or the inspection of prisons, it is examined by 
a Cabinet Minister who has knowledge and practical 
experience of the subject which he is handling ; each 
man sticks to his last, and the only lawyer in the 
Cabinet is kept in his right place, that of Legislative 
Member. 

It would seem, then, that for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war the first thing is to decide what are 
the Departments which must be represented in the 
Cabinet which is to be entrusted with this work, and 
to see that each Department is under the charge of a | 
man who possesses a sound working knowledge of his 
job. 

Applying these considerations, it may be suggested , 
that the King, who knows, perhaps, as much about © 


the general conditions of the Empire as any man in > 
his Dominions, should preside; Mr. Asquith, who has 
been so long at the head of the Government, might 
advise on Foreign Affairs; there would be an Admiral | 
to represent the Navy, and a Field-Marshal or General 
for the Army. Then, as men, money, and munitions | 
are the three great essentials for carrying on the war, | 
we might have Lord Derby to get us the men, Mr. | 
McKenna the money, and Mr. Lloyd George the muni- 
tions; finally, we should need Mr. Bonar Law as 
representing British Oversea Dominions, and Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain for India. The above are all 
essential Departments, and no others need be repre- 
sented in a special Cabinet formed for the successful 
prosecution of the war. Such a Cabinet would be 
capable of arriving at sound and prompt decisions, 
and it would not be necessary for it to report to and 
consult with a Cabinet of twenty-two members. 
Surely some such arrangement as is here suggested 
would be better than Mr. Asquith’s present plan of a 
debating society within a debating society. 

But, important as it is to find an efficient Govern- 
ment for the prosecution of the war, it still behoves 
us to try to think out some form of Imperial Cabinet 
which shall carry on what the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ calls 
the great business of Britannia and Co. after the war. 

This will undoubtedly be a more difficult business 
than that of arranging a War Cabinet, for while the 
duties of a War Cabinet can be clearly defined and 
strictly limited to work immediately connected with 
the prosecution of the war, the work of an Imperial 
Cabinet which shall manage the affairs of a British 
Commonwealth, keep up its fighting forces, control 
its foreign relations throughout the world, will be 
enormously complicated, and it will be a task of 
immense difficulty to define the limits of the work and 
of the powers of such a Cabinet. 

And yet it is a task which must be achieved, or the 
immense fabric of the Empire will collapse of its own 
weight. ‘‘ Vis consili expers mole ruit sua ”’ was the 
warning of Horace, the Imperialist poet of Rome, the 
polished Kipling of the early days of the first century ; 
and the young nations of the British Oversea Do- 
minions have begun to realise the necessity for the 
co-ordination of the forces of the Empire. 

After the war it is certain that we must introduce 
some form of Imperial Council. The daughter nations 
will never agree to the continuance of a system which 
has dragged them into a war for which the Mother 
Country was obviously unprepared; and though the 
help of the Dominions has been given ungrudgingly 
and without stint, and will continue to be so given 


_in guiding foreign affairs. 


till peace with victory is declared, these clear-eyed 
daughters of Britannia will see to it that never again 


shall the Empire be plunged into war without their 
being consulted. 

Therefore after the war we shall be forced to create 
an Imperial Council, upon which all the daughter 
nations shall be represented; there must be members 
for England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, as well as 
for Canada, Australasia, India, and South Africa. 
Just as in India most of the business, and certainly 
all smaller questions, are settled by the various Pro- 
vincial Governments of Bengal, Bombay, Madras, etc., 
or dealt with by the Departments, leaving to the 
Viceroy and his Council only the larger questions, so 
the Imperial Council must deal with Imperial ques- 
tions only, the Parliament of the British Isles, and 
those of the Dominions, settling local matters. . 

The difficulties in the way of framing such a Cabinet 
will be great, but they must be overcome, for even 
the enthusiastic loyalty of the Dominions has been 
severely strained, not only by the policy which landed 
them in this war, but by the want of grip and decision 
displayed by our rulers since the war began. 

And there is another point, which is well brought 


/ out in an article in the ‘‘ Round Table’’ for Sep- 


tember, which points out that nothing will contribute 
more to the peace of the world than an alliance among 


_ all the English-speaking races of the world. The 
| article referred to closes with these words: 


‘‘Tf the latter consummation (an alliance such as 


_ is suggested) is to be realised, it will be greatly facili- 


tated by the reorganisation of the British Empire and 


| the creation of an organic commonwealth in which 


the self-governing colonies shall have their due share 
For the great Dominions, 
whose social conditions approximate more closely to 
those in the United States than do those of the parent 
country, constitute a vital link in the strong chain 
binding England and America. Sentimental condi- 
tions play an important part in human affairs. An 
alliance with the British Commonwealth would make 
a deep appeal to many Americans who would be apt 
instinctively to recoil from contracting such ties with 
Great Britain as head of the British Empire.’’ 

We have had enough of the horrors of war; the 
whole world has need for peace; but it is the very 
greatness of the wealth and possessions of the British 
Empire, combined with inefficiency in its organisation 
for defence, that has brought about this war. We 
must have an efficient Government for the Empire if 
we are to deserve and to secure the blessings of peace. 

Yours, etc., 


ANGLO-INDIAN. 
OUR ARMY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Chelsea, 


November 1915. 

Sir,—There cannot be the smallest doubt: that to 
the abstention of Great Britain from fulfilling the 
obligation of compulsory military service the present 
world-devastating war is due, with all the sorrow, 
suffering, and loss which it has inflicted, the effects 
of which will be felt for a generation by the Allies 
and for all time by the Central Empires, of whose 
infamous plots and ambition the war is the outcome. 
Had the Kaiser felt that on the outbreak of war a 
large British army would have been ranged against 
him, bloodthirsty maniac though he is, to whom the 
lives of even his own subjects are only food for 
cannon, and their extinction by millions of not the 
slightest consequence in his all-high sight, he would 
not have dared to go to war; though he did dare to 
do that which Bismarck predicted in 1891 that he 
would do, to the destruction of the German Empire— 
namely, to fight simuJtaneously France and Russia. 

So much for the result of the work of the anti-con- 
scriptionists, pacifists, and sentimentalists. I do not 
pretend to disguise the fact that up to the war with 
Germany, which I in my short-sightedness and gulli- 
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bility considered unthinkable, I. thought conscription 
unnecessary and therefore undesirable. Now one 
knows that Lord Roberts and Lord Wolseley were 
absolutely justified in their views and their warnings, 
and that those who derided and scoffed at them, and 
especially those in high places, gave vent only to the 
laughter of fools. Directly we took our stand against 
a ‘‘ nation in arms ”’ like Germany, backed by another 
nation in arms, Austria, the sense of proportion and 
mathematical calculation showed everyone who had 
eyes to see that, as the millions of Russia would mani- 
festly need a year or more to hurl their full strength 
against the common enemy, the utmost power of 
Great Britain was needed to crush Germany ; and con- 
scription should have been introduced fifteen months 
ago. We are still only at the talking stage, and we 
may, thanks to Lord Derby, blunder through the war 
without it, though at the best at the end of it the 
voluntary system will have bled us all white, owing to 
its prodigious cost. As to the bleatings about Prus- 
sianising the nation, they are uttered by those who, if 
they had had their way as to reducing the forces of 
the Crown, would have seen the Germans here and 
would have felt the hideous outrages which the bestial 
and brutish Hun soldiers love to perpetrate on unarmed. 
civilians—men, women, and even children. Their 
cries against obligatory service are like ‘‘ the crackling 
of thorns under a pot’’, but they give great en- 
couragement to the Germans, who over-estimate their 
importance and therefore under-estimate the splendid 
patriotism that is the real bedrock of the British 
Empire, against which the waves of sloppy senti- 
mentalism and disloyalty beat in vain. 

With the means at their disposal, faced with the 
task of making bricks without straw, the War Office 
has worked miracles. Owing to the great ability of 
Lord Kitchener and his co-workers, an army number- 
ing milliéns has been raised without any cadres, which 
had to be formed; this huge force has been armed and 
equipped and is now fighting and helping to beat and 
wear down the enemies of mankind. It is not suffi- 
ciently considered that not only officers, but command- 
ing officers had to be trained, and, still more, a huge 
number of staffs had to be formed. In spite of the 
brag of the Hun, I can assert, having seen the work- 
ing of both, that our staff officers, as far as they went, 
were at least the equal of those of Germany,-and even 
superior in some respects. It takes, however, a long 
time and constant practice to make a good staff officer, 
and we had no thought of training staff officers for a 
huge army such as we now possess. Mistakes always 
must happen in war; he is the best general who makes 
fewest. Even the greatest of all soldiers blundered ; 
fighting on comparatively a small front in 1815, Napo- 
leon lost touch with Grouchy’s force on the day of 
Waterloo; and two days before d’Erlon’s corps, 
24,000 strong, wandered aimlessly between Ligny and 
Quatre-Bras, when it should either have utterly crushed 
the Prussians or have reinforced Ney to such an 
extent that he must have defeated Wellington. 

I venture to say that when the history of this war is 
clearly known it will be found that not only the valour 
of our troops, but the efficiency of their leading and 
the work of the general staff, will be found equal to 
the best records of the past, and that, too, in the face 
of new and enormous difficulties; while the merits of 
those who have produced and sent forth our armies to 
fight the most powerful, savage, and ferocious enemy 
of all time exceed anything yet recorded in the annals 
of warfare. 

Your obedient servant, 
E. Turner, Major-General. 


THE MONEY OR THE MEN. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Revirw. 
Rome, 
November 1915. 
Sir,—As one who has lived since the beginning of this 
war, and also for many years before it, in that European 


capital where more, perhaps, than in any other the voices 
of many nations may be heard, will you allow me to indicate 
one or two most infelicitous notes at present being struck 
by many British papers, which are having an unhappy 
effect upon Continental opinion ? 

Without any desire to raise in this letter the controversial 
question of conscription, the question, that is to say, 
of whether it be a duty or not for England to adopt that 
system, I do beg to protest both on the grounds of accuracy 
and delicacy against the attitude assumed at this moment 
by many Britishers to the effect that industrial output and 
financial loans to our Allies are equivalent to the laying 
down of life. The statement is economically inaccurate 
because, as we know, the loans are strictly commercial 
transactions, and this money will some day return to Eng- 
land (in the case of most of our outlay at least), while the 
greater percentage of life being expended by our Allies is 
a value for which there can be no return. But the main 
regrettableness of these statements lies, of course, not so 
much in their economic incorrectness as in their offence to 
the moral sense—we condemn ourselves by such utterances 
—-demand by our own self-measurements to be considered 
a “nation of shopkeepers ’’, which description we so 
bitterly resent when it is bestowed on us by foreigners. 
This point, I would beg to repeat, is not being urged as a 
conscription argument— it stands quite apart from conscrip- 
tion, and should be apparent to the most convinced and 
ardent anti-conscriptionist no less than to the supporters of 
conscription. Money and life are not equivalents, whether 
economically or morally considered, and when by our form 
of presentment we try to make them appear so, or even, 
as is too often the case, suggest that our contribution is the 
more important, we rouse an almost indelible sense of offence 
in nations which know themselves to be suffering and risk- 
ing far more greatly than we. It may well be that through 
sheer force of circumstances (her financial efficacy as com- 
pared with her military unpreparedness) England, to the 
end of this war, in comparison with other nations, will be 
obliged to contribute more with money than with men, but 
if this be so, then surely the less painful part assigned to us 
should be reflected in a different tone. Money may, 
indeed, be quite as necessary as life to the common cause, 
but nothing can make it as economically costly or as morally 
great, and any attempt to blur these issues not only deceives 
no one of our Allies, but also lowers, far more than we 
realise, their general sense of our moral vision. 

Yours truly, 
Lucy Rs-BartLert. 


A SAYING OF BISMARCK. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
16 November 1915. 

Sir,—A saying of Bismarck’s that the inhabitants of a 
conquered country should ‘‘ only be left their eyes to weep 
with ” has often been quoted lately. 

I don’t know if it is known that this expression is to be 
found in ‘‘ Pére Goriot”’, written in 1834. Speaking of 
Mme. Vauquer’s late husband, Balzac says: “Il s’etait 
mal conduit envers elle, ne lui avait laissé que les yeux pour 
pleurer.”’ 

As to German ideas of treaty obligations, Dumas, in ‘‘ Le 
Vicomte de Bragelonne ’’, makes Cardinal Mazarin say to 
Louis XIV.: ‘‘ Cela se voit souvent, qu’on manque a sa 
parole, et qu’on élude un traité, mais c’est quand on a 
quelque grand interét A le faire, ou quand on se trouve par 
trop géné par le contrat.” 

H. 


NIETZSCHE. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
94, Park Street, W. 
Sir,—The letter of Mr. G. Strangways Collins draws 
attention to 4 point of very great significance in Literature 
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as well as Art—a point which demands handling in an abso- 
lutely dispassionate attitude of mind in order to steer clear 
of the two extremes of a narrow puritanic view of things 
and of the other cry of Art for Art’s sake. 

To start with, we must see that Life is infinitely greater 
than any individual conception that can ever be formulated 
by the human mind; and consequently there must be 
freedom of conception and of expression allowed to the artist, 
whether poet, painter, sculptor, or writer. Merely to dub 
Nietzsche a criminal, and hang him straight off, is certainly 
the very essence of puritanism. To regard Nietzsche as 
the creator of the superman of the future is rather worse 
than puritanism: it is dangerous to the welfare of the 
individual as well as the State. The point to be understood 
is how far art must be encouraged for art’s sake and how 
far Mrs. Grundy is right in insisting that a line must be 
drawn somewhere. The artist pure and simple would 
frankly insist that Nature has no line anywhere. It is 
useless, therefore, to discuss the matter at all unless we are 
willing to go a little deeper than either ‘‘ puritanism ”’ or 
‘‘art for art’s sake ”’ 


What the human mind is striving after, unconsciously at | 


the beginning and consciously after a certain stage of 
development is reached, is more flourishing life, physically, 
mentally, and spiritually. The individual wants to express 
himself in a fuller manner and to enjoy life to a greater 
extent than he can in a cramping environment of poverty, 
bad thinking, and too strait-laced convention. In this 
aspiration he is encouraged by the very nature of life itself, 
which is as resistless as the incoming tide of the sea. The 
doctrine of Nietzsche at bottom is the doctrine of expanding 
life. When he fulminates against the sickly, decadent self- 
styled artist or literary man who colours life with his own 
mawkish sentimentalism and calls it ‘‘ art for art’s sake”’, 
he is the mouthpiece of the flourishing life, strong, healthy, 
triumphant, as it has been foreseen by every sane prophet 
and seer of the human race. Why should man tolerate 
poverty, misery, disease any more than he can possibly help ? 
The universe is rich enough to produce a race of supermen 
and superwomen. The very latest idea of Science is that 
every cubic inch of space has incalculable energy. is man 
to rest content, with folded hands, and bewail his own 
insignificance and impotence in sight of this promised land 
of affluence? ‘The instinct of man is forward to conquest 
of his inheritance. 

On this ground Nietzsche is thoroughly in harmony even 
with the teaching of Christianity, which lays down the 
dogma of the Second Coming of Christ. Where Nietzsche 
fails and becomes the false prophet, preaching death instead 
of life, disease instead of health and vigour, lunacy instead 
of sanity, imbecility instead of fruitfulness, is his own 
organic want of balance, which was constitutional and innate. 
The library critic has not grasped the true inwardness 
of Nietzsche’s brilliance as a writer and the tragic latter 
years of his life. The two are intimately blended together. 
Nietzsche was such a brilliant writer because he was un- 
balanced from the very first. His eyes unmistakably show 
a brain on fire. The possessor of such a brain can only 
avoid the asylum under the most favourable conditions. 
Nietzsche had the conditions all against him. He lived in 
an age of fierce mental and spiritual unrest, with everything 
crumbling about him, social, political, and religious ideas 
that had been long cherished at last trampled under foot 
with passionate violence. 

The real lesson that Nietzsche was unable to learn was 
that man is the rightful heir of Nature’s affluence—on one 
condition, and on one condition alone, that, according to 
the Pythagorean saying: ‘* He passes not beyond the beam 
of the balance”’. If the balance is not kept, life in human 
form, whether individually or collectively, is doomed by 
Nature to deterioration, decay, and death. The individual 
that fails to observe the laws of the organism is condemned 
to weakness and disease; the State which fails to under- 


stand its duties and its rights as a unit becomes a prey to 
its foes within and without. 
- Yours, etc., 
ARTHUR LOVELL. 


REVIEWS. 


LORD REDESDALE’S MEMORIES. 


“Memories.” By Lord Redesdale, G.C.V.0., K.C.B. 
2 vols. London. Hutchinson. 32s. each. 
ERY few men, even amoung Fortune’s favourites, 


could give so pleasant and profitable an account. 


of their seventy-eight years as Lord Redesdale has 
done in these pages. As diplomatist, permanent 
oificial, member of Parliament, author, and peer, his 
life has been full, varied, and useful, and obviously 
very happy. He has been happy because he has never 
been idle. When Mr. Mitford was not writing a 
despatch or a report he was writing ‘‘ Tales of Old 
Japan ’’ or some other book, or posting up his diary. 
When he was not tearing across Europe with a 
Foreign Office bag he would run over to the Far 
Vestern States of America and have a shot at a 
buffalo. Or if he was not diplomatically, officially, or 
politically employed he would cultivate his garden in 
Gloucestershire, or simply sip the honey of the best 
society in the world. Of course, Lord Redesdale has 
all his life been outrageously and unfairly happy. 
And it is only natural that in his old age he should 
allow his joyous memories to overflow in two bulky 
volumes without much sense of perspective, and evi- 
dently without any regard for his own or his readers’ 
time. Is it not a good answer to one who grumbles 
at the length of the bill of fare that he i is not obliged 
to eat of all the dishes? 

Mr. Mitford was attached to the British Embassy 
at St. Petersburg in 1863, when the question known 
to the Chanceries as ‘‘ The Duchies ”’ (i.e., Schleswig- 
Holstein) was agitating the Great Powers. Germany 
and Austria were minded to rob Denmark of those 
provinces; Russia did not like the plan; the Emperor 
of the French still believed in Prussian ‘‘ Kultur ’’, 
but would have followed England. Great Britain held 
the scales, and Palmerston and Russell were strongly 
on the side of Denmark. The integrity and inde- 
pendence of Denmark were guaranteed by a treaty to 
which all the Powers were signatories. Lord Russell 
had talked very big about the sanctity of treaties; 
he had bluffed, and scolded, and threatened; he had 
used very precise language too, which if it meant any- 
thing meant that Great Britain would stand by Den- 
mark ‘“‘in shining armour’’. But Bismarck knew 
better, for he was perfectly informed of the feeling of 
the British Queen. Mitford was pulled out of bed 
in the dead of night by an Embassy messenger, and 
had to fare forth in a snow blizzard to decode a cable 
for Lord Napier, which bade him tell Prince Gortscha- 
kow that England would leave Denmark to its fate. 
Lord Redesdale is very bitter even at the recollection 
of our disgrace, but we think he bears a little hardly 
on Lord Russell. It is matter of history that Queen 
Victoria made her Ministers back down and abandon 
Denmark to Germany. It is perhaps not possible to 
assert that, but for the intervention of the Queen, the 
British Government would have gone to war. But 
it is quite certain that Victoria, who was always very 
pro-German, made Lord Russell climb down. As 
Lord Russell had been lecturing Russia on her mal- 
treatment of Poland, and trying to force the Czar to 
adopt impossible policies, Gortschakow would have 
been more or less than human if he had not revenged 
himself by a reply to Lord Napier which is too famous. 
Lord Russell was a vain, selfish, disloyal intriguer, 
whose foreign policy was a compound of claptrap and 
bluff. We share Lord Redesdale’s contempt for him, 
but we think that in the matter of the Duchies he was 
not his own master. It is painful to realise that in 
some sense we owe the Kiel Canal and the German 
Navy to the Prince Consort and Queen Victoria. 
Into the dispute between Lord Redesdale and Sir 
Sidney Lee about the character and influence of King 
Edward we will not enter beyond recording our belief 
that the son did a great deal to undo the mischief 
caused by his mother’s interference in foreign politics 
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on the side of Germany. On the subject of royalty 
Lord Redesdale, like the lady in the play, ‘* doth pro- 
test too much”. When he says that during half a 
century he never saw the Prince of Wales or King 
Edward play a practical joke we are reminded of the 
story of Mr. Bayard, the American Ambassador, who 
said that he had never in an English country house 
heard an oath or a risky story. But then Mr. 
Bayard was a trifle deaf. Is Lord Redesdale a little 
short-sighted? Or, like a true courtier, did he drop 
his eyeglass when his-royal master was in the merry 
monarch’s mood? 

It was Mr. Mitford’s luck to have assisted, in com- 
pany ‘with Sir Harry Parkes and Sir Ernest Satow, 
at the birth of the New Japan in 1868. All that he 
tells us about the struggle between the two Japanese 
parties, the partisans of the Mikado and those of the 


_Shoqun or Tycoon, is most interesting, but it might 


with advantage have been compressed. Disraeli 
seduced Mr. Mitford from the diplomatic into the 
Civil Service by offering him in 1874 the post of 
Secretary to H.M. Office of Works, one of those easy, 
well-paid billets, dealing with pleasant things like 
statues and parks and palaces, which fall naturally 
in this world to the ‘‘ bene nati et bene vestiti’’. 
Mr. Mitford proved to be as efficient in the Civil 
Service as he had been in diplomacy; but his cousin, 
the second Lord Redesdale, dying in 1886 and leaving 
him the Batsford property in Gloucestershire, he 
turned country gentleman, and in 1892 was returned 
as the Tory Member for South-west Staffordshire. 
“It must be a horrid bore to you being a Conserva- 
tive’, said Lord Granville, with that delicate courtesy 
which is the hall-mark of the Whig magnifico. The 
horrid bore arose from the fact that ‘‘ Berty ’’ lived 
more with Whigs than Tories, who were rapidly 
becoming democratised. There is no doubt that 
politics did bore ‘* Berty’’’, almost as acutely as Sun- 
day bored St. Aldegonde in ‘‘ Lothair”’’, for after 
three years in the House of Commons the knight of 
the shire retired. Nothing in Lord Redesdale’s whole 
life perhaps showed greater wisdom than his de- 
termination to leave the House of Commons. So 
many men get entangled in the political life, for which 
they have no liking or aptitude; but they have not the 
resolution to escape, and so sink into a- slough of 
despond—and expenditure. This is what Lord Redes- 


dale writes about it: ‘‘ I should have liked the House | 


well enough but for the holidays, which were odious. 
Primrose League meetings, bazaars, . political gather- 
ings in schoolrooms, attended perhaps by a dozen 
yokels, two or three old women, and a little boy, 
illuminated by a cheap lamp or two, one of which was 


sure to go out and smell horribly, made life impossible. | 


Aft i i - y j 


right to a little peace. Not a bit of it. Before a 
week was out there came the old complaint, ‘We 
have not seen much of our Member lately’. Was I 
Sir Boyle Roche’s bird? So when the dissolution 
came I thanked my constituents and made my bow, 
beaten by the hard work of the holidays.’’ As Lord 
Redesdale says, nothing but a seat in the House of 
Commons can give a man knowledge of the working 
of the machinery of the State, of the governing power 
of the country. ‘‘ Let him try the experiment for one 
Parliament, and if at the end of that time he does not 
like it he can but put out the lights and ring down the 
curtain—as I did.’’ This is true wisdom; but if these 
things were written in the green tree of 1895, what 
would be said in the dry tree of 1915? 

There are one or two good stories in the book. A 
fashionable Russian dame, who posed as a woman of 
letters, had just published a book, which was 
notoriously written by two or three famous French- 
men. The Turkish Ambassador, a well-known wit, 
Was announced one evening and immediately asked 
by his hostess, ‘‘ Have you read my book?”’ ‘‘ No, 
madame, have you?”’ 
to the second Duke of Wellington that she was about 


| 


| 


Lady Dorothy Neville wrote | 


restoring the dear little church at Danksfee, and, feel- | 


ing sure that he would wish to do something for the 
church, in which he had so often worshipped, had put 
him down for a hundred pounds. The Duke replied 
that he too was restoring the church at Strathfieldsaye, 
and knowing that Lady Dorothy would wish to contri- 
bute in memory of old days he had put her down for 
a hundred pounds. ‘‘ In the circumstances no money 
need pass between us.’’ Lord Redesdale assures us 
that when Queen Victoria laid a wreath of primroses 
on Lord Beaconsfield’s grave with the words ‘‘ His 
favourite flower’’ she meant the Prince Consort’s 
favourite flower! Lord Beaconsfield invited Count 
Schuvaloff, the Russian Ambassador, to a little in- 
formal dinner in a note saying, ‘‘ You will make six 
ladies happy and five men jealous.’’ Schuvaloff showed 
Lord Redesdale the note, and said, ‘‘ Mon cher ami, 
elles etaient toutes grand’méres!’’ Prince Lobanoff, 
the Russian Ambassador in London in 1881, claims 
as his own Lord Beaconsfield’s celebrated epigram, 
‘* London is the key of London’’. Meeting Lord 
Redesdale at Contrexéville three years later the Am- 
bassador declared that he had said the word to the 
statesman the day before the debate. ‘‘ Le lendemain 
il a reproduit mon mot dans son fameux discours!”’ 


THE GENIUS OF PRUSSIA. 


“The Evolution of Prussia: The Making of an Empire.” 
By J. A. R. Marriott and C. Grant Robertson. At the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 5s. net. 

HIS excellent book—or one not less able and 
impressive—ought to have been written and 
published ten or twelve years ago. Then it would 
have belonged to the foresight of political history, and 
its influence might have steadied some of those 
romantic minds that made our country gushingly 
effete in her attitude to Prussia. No other book 
follows the rise of Prussia from a small and tragic 
principality, where brutish serfs and fierce manorial 
chiefs fought over a sandy land against Nature and 
with each other, forgetting in their quarrels the greed 
of neighbours. What Bismarck said in 1888 is true 
of Prussia in earlier times and trials: ‘‘ We must 
make greater exertions than other powers on account 
of our geographical position. We lie in the middle 
of Europe; we can be attacked on all sides. God has 
put us in a situation in which our neighbours will not 
allow us to fall into indolence or apathy. The pike 
in the European fish-pond prevent us from becoming 
carp.’’ 

Mr. Marriott and Mr. Grant Robertson could not 
have chosen a more difficult subject, a subject more 
difficult in itself and in its external life; for the fears 
and hatreds which have gathered about Prussia con- 


ful historians. The British public before the war 
neglected Prussian hisiory, and bleated to Prussian 
statesmen about the gentlest abstract ideas. To-day 
the British public is determined to sum up the present 
and the past of Prussia in twelve words: ‘‘ Miss 
Cavell, the ‘ Lusitania’, the Bryce Report, and other 
proofs of iniquity’’. Yet the authors of this book 
are unafraid. Not only do they write as scientific his- 
torians, without prejudice and with searching penetra- 
tion, but they understand the growing organism whose 
evolution they relate and explain. It is to be hoped 
that they will have a great many readers, partly 
because the Prussian character is not a thing which 
any war can destroy, and partly because it is a thing 
which in future times will compete against our descen- 
dants. To understand Prussia is to foresee the prob- 
able drama of European politics during the present 
century. 

The cruel barbarian in her disciplined and educated 
people gives to her ambition a fierce conservatism 
and a vast staying power. After the catastrophe of 
Jena she recovered swiftly under Stein and Scharn- 
horst; and when Bismarck began his work, side by 
side with Roon and Moltke, Prussia lay stricken 
again, the convention of Olmiitz having robbed her 
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of the position won in 1815. To defeat Prussia and 
her empire is a reasonable aim, but only sentimentalists 
imagine that she can be ctushed and destroyed. Not- 
withstanding her brutal cruelties, she is a tremen- 
dous nation, and her main function in the world seems 
to be one of incessant warning to sentimental old 
States that wish to play dangerously with their inheri- 
tance. To these valetudinarians Prussia is a menace 
-~and a tonic also. She tells them to brace up their 
slackened sinews and to hold their own. British cant 
and claptrap are as hateful to her as Prussian infamies 
are hateful to us; and Prussia, like every other nation, 
has a bad memory for her own wrongdoing. Con- 
sider also the fact that her inherited views on political 
strife differ. threateningly from our own : 

‘* We must note that the criticisms we pass on the 
Great Elector, on Frederick, and on Bismarck, are 
only too often criticisms the force and relevance of 
which they would peremptorily brush aside or flatly 
deny. What we call a patent lack of conscience and 
absence of moral scruples; disregard of plighted word 
or treaty obligations; cynical indifference to the 
character of the means, provided that the end in view 
be adequate ; employment of all the weapons of diplo- 
macy—to these charges they would not plead guilty, 
and their answer, not their defence, would be that the 
indictment ignored the nature of political ethics and 
rested on an elementary and an academic confusion of 
the moral code of the individual with the moral code 
of the ruler and State. ‘The jurisprudence of 
sovereigns ’, said Frederick, ‘is commonly the right 
of the stronger’. ‘ The only sound principle of action 
for a great State is political egoism, and not Roman- 
ticism ’, was Bismarck’s deliberate avowal.’’ 

What have we gained in recent times from Roman- 
ticism in our foreign politics? Was England ashamed 
in 1866 when she broke her treaty obligations to Den- 
mark and allowed her honour to be trampled upon by 
Bismarck? The massacre of Belgium belongs partly 
to those trustees that attacked her and partly to those 
other trustees that failed to be ready for her defence. 
A million British soldiers would have saved Europe 
from this War; but we tried to be a sweet nation in 
the world’s politics without a military force to com- 
mand respect. We allowed Prussia to make war in- 
evitable, though Prussia had boasted about her deter- 
mined purpose in many warnings. She knew how to 
use the force of might, whereas our country knew not 
how to use the right of force until war compelled her 
to raise armies. — 

-Mr. Marriott and Mr. Grant Robertson have divided 
their history into fourteen chapters, all well written 
and admirably planned. Here and there the para- 
graphs are too long, and sometimes they arrive at 
brevity without being as lucid as they wish to be; but 
in a work of thronged difficulties there are few defects. 
The origins and territorial formation of Brandenburg- 
Prussia is a good chapter, and it is followed by a 
review .of Brandenburg-Prussia from 1618 to 1740. 
Then comes the age of Frederick the Great, 1740-86. 
Prussia and the French Revolution is the next stage; 
it leads us to the unmaking of Prussia at Jena and 
Tilsit. Thence we pass to the war of liberation, and 
onward to the settlement of 1815 at the Congress of 
Vienna. Afterwards there was a long period of 
restoration interrupted by reaction, which culminated 
in the Revolution of 1848. The remaining chapters 
deal with the Prussianisation of Germany and the rule 
of Bismarck; with Schleswig-Holstein and the Seven 
Weeks’ War ; with the unification of Germany and the 
Franco-German War; and with Bismarck as Imperial 
Chancellor from 1871 to 1890. The book ends with 
an epilogue summarising in the main the development 
of events between 1890 and 1914. 

From first to last there is no declamation, no false 
perspective, no lapse from the impartial candour that 
clears from history the party spirit and its unconscious 
falsehoods. There are horrible events in the history 


of all great nations, and Prussia at the present time is 
in touch with primitive mankind; but yet, despite her 
violences and her crimes, she has achieved wonderful 
varied things which the older nations must study with 


' successfully arranged. 


respect if they wish to be her equal in trade, in scien- 
tific industry, in methodised studies, in disciplined 
citizenship, and in the orchestration of social enter- 
rise. 

. For a long time it has been evident to thinkers that 
the greedy strife of industrialism was producing dark 
ages of its Own. The barbarian in Prussia took hold 
of this congenial fact and turned modern trade 
customs and methods into a genuine war of conquest. 
With her finance she captured Antwerp long before 
she set her armies in movement; and every country in 
the world became aware that the Prussian genius 
could employ abroad for its own far-seeing ends the 
predatory greed that governed—and still governs— 
‘rings’? and ‘‘trusts’’ and ‘‘corners”’. Prussia’s 
attitude towards little States is that of vast industrial 
companies towards small tradesmen with little busi- 
nesses to be slaughtered. 

Another point is the astonishing fertility of the 
German people. Although there has been a steady 
and gradual decline since 1g00 in the rate of increase 
in the population of Germany, yet in 1912 the surplus 
of births over deaths was 839,887. In 1871 the popu- 
Jation of Berlin was 800,000; in 1890, 1,578,000; in 
1905, 2,040,000. In 1871 the population of the 
German Empire was 41,000,000; in 1890 it was 
49,500,000; in 1900, 56,250,000. Between 1890 and 
1911 the population increased from 49,500,000 to 
65,000,000. In 1913 German trade had imports of the 
value of £534,750,000, and exports of the value of 
£ 495,630,000, more than double what the imports 
and exports had been in 1890. In 1880 the imports 
were only £141,000,000, while the exports were 
144,800,000. 

Prussia alone has a population which is admitted to 
be over 40 millions, and her army has 3 millions of 
well-trained men. Without the rest of the German 
Empire she would be a formidable nation. With them 
she is Greater Prussia, for ‘‘ extended Prussia ”’ is the 
only fit name for the German Empire, as the Emperor 
William I. said to Bismarck. 


THE SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


“With Our Army in Flanders.” By G. Valentine 
Williams. Arnold. 12s. 6d. 
HIS is special correspondence of high merit. 
We may regret at times the Kterary flourish 
and the occasional bursts of fine writing, but Mr. 
Williams is a less frequent and a less extreme offender 
in these respects than some of his colleagues. He 
seems more or less consistently to rcaiise that news- 
paper correspondents are not chosen for their ability 
to quote from ‘‘ Omar Khayydm”’ or ‘‘ Recessional ”” 
and to indulge in prize passages of prose, but simply 
to get themselves admitted to points of vantage and 
to record faithfully what they sce. The chief gift of 
the special correspondent is what we may describe as 
the gift of ‘‘ penetration ’’—not intellectual penetra- 
tion, but a physical penetration to the centre of 
interest. He has to get there—to General Head- 
quarters, to the private room of Sir John French, to 
the trenches, to the listening post of the sapper under 
the ground or to the observation post of the artillery 
officer. Mr. Williams has this gift in perfection. He 
seems usually to be in the right place. He has seen 
more of the active life of the trenches than many a 
subaltern who has had an actual part in the fighting. 
The knack of penetration is richly rewarded to-day 
in Flanders, provided only the first steps have been 
This book of Mr. Williams 
proves conclusively that, however difficult it may be to 


: get into khaki and into the armlet of a war correspon- 


_dent, it is the correspondent’s fault thereafter if he 


does not see all that a capable and inquisitive cor- 
respondent desires to see. Mr. Williams acknowledges 


_ gtatefully the trust imposed in him by the military 


| authorities, and submits almost with rapture to the 


i 
| 
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necessary limitations of the military censorship. H 
writes all through under a sense of grave responsi- 
bility. Indeed, he takes his office rather more seriously 
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than is implied in the mere official virtues of a general 
intelligence and recognisance officer on behalf of the 
readers of newspapers. He quotes the phrases of the 
Chief of the Italian General Staff. The war cor- 
respondent is a ‘‘ link between that part of the nation 
which fights and that part of the nation which is watch- 
ing—a noble and fertile mission, as great as any 
mission ever was, and as necessary, too’’. This 
gravity of purpose, as we have already indicated, 
betrays Mr. Williams into Icarian flights of descrip- 
tion and appreciation and into serious discussions of 
the character, tactics and strategy of warfare. But it 
also enables him to keep clear of any suggestion—the 
suggestion which spoils the great bulk of special cor- 
respondence—of a merely spectatorial, curious spirit,” 
of a wish to treat the war as a spectacle. 

On the whole, this. book will be gratefully read by 
a wide public, not looking for literature or military 
science, but simply anxious to know and see as much 
as possible of the British armies at the front. Here 
are a hundred pages packed with incidents, pictures, 
impressions, and descriptions, all enabling us to see 
our armies all along the line of their work in Flanders 
from the saphead in front of the foremost trenches 
back to General Headquarters. There is no hearsay 
in this book, only things seen and heard. Generally 
it is one of the finest and heartiest tributes yet offered 
to the splendid men who came forward early in the 
war.. Mr.. Williams shows us men from all classes 
and parts of the country, from all trades and pro- 
fessions, sedentary and unwarlike men for whom the 
war was a stern duty, with sporting and athletic men 
for whom it was also an opportunity, and he shows us 
them all disciplined and filled with the same high 
valour, devotion and patient humour. Especially 
striking is the clear evidence given by Mr. Williams that 
the generosity and imperturbable temper of our men has 
not even now been seriously spoiled by the increasing 
brutality of the conditions. It is well known to all 
who have, talked lately with the rank and file of our 
soldiers that German methods have brought an increas- 
ing sternness into the fighting. But British humour 
and chivalry are ingrained, and they return upon the 
least occasion. ‘*‘ Watch him’’, says Mr. Williams 
of the British soldier, ‘‘ with the German prisoners ! 
His attitude is paternal, patronising, rather that of a 
friendly London policeman guiding homeward the 
errant footsteps of a drunkard. Under influence of 
nameless, German atrocities of all descriptions the atti- 
tude of the British soldier in the fighting-line is 
becoming fierce and embittered. Nothing will induce 
him, however, to vent his spite on prisoners, though 
few Germans understand anything else but force as 
the expression of power. They look upon our men 
as miserable mercenaries whose friendliness is simply 
an attempt to curry favour with the noble German 
krieger ; our men regard them as misguided individuals 
who don’t know any better.”’ 

This is but one tiny trait of scores here recorded of 
the British private. ..His care for his officer, his 
absorption in his work, his courage, which often 
embarrasses the authorities, his friendliness for the 
less inured, his deep feeling, so quaintly and quietly 
expressed—all these things shine out of these pages 
and raise in readers at home high ‘hopes of the 
country’s case and of the country’s future. Our future 
lies with the new armies, not only abroad and during 
the war, but in that coming time when they will 
return to leaven the mass at home. 


TOPSYTURVYDOM. 
“Tn _ Authority.” By F. Anstey. Smith, Elder. 


Brief Authority’ is a merry tale, compact of 
the nonsense that sometimes comes so near to 
Mr. Anstey has 


being extraordinarily good sense. 
2 


invented a topsyturvy world, and his books are records 
of his explorations therein. Of course, we laugh at 
the vagaries of its inhabitants because they are so 
madly unlike our selves, yet, after a chapter or two, 
we become aware that they also laugh at us, and, it 
maybe, before the last page is turned, we admit they 
are right. We Only have definite information as to 
the ways of the people of our planet, but astronomers 
have hinted guardedly that somewhere else there might 
be life, creatures, a teeming population of some sort. 
Of the history of man our books hold only the records 
of paltry thousands of years, and those incomplete; 
so even for our earth there remains a past over which 
imagination may wander almost at its will, and some- 
times even, in astonishing gusts, we may catch our- 
selves anticipating a future where thought boggles 
and stumbles. In the end one admits that our world 
is not the only one conceivable, our ways neither 
eternal nor necessarily universal. Why not Mr. 
Anstey’s fairylands some day, somewhere? He is an 
entertainer without any pretension to playing the part 
of prophet, but he allows himself the luxury of sug- 
gesting that the standards of conduct approved by our 
society might be given some other test than that of 
general acquiescence. 

Here the author tells how a certain Mrs. Wibberley- 
Stimpson was one night, with all her family, carried 
away from her residence in the outer suburbs to new 
and strange experience. She was made a queen there ; 
but neither her carriage-drive, nor her ‘‘ Queen Anne ”’ 
porch, nor her ‘‘ at homes ”’ on the first and third Fri- 
days of the month, nor any of the advantages she had 
ever enjoyed, helped her to fill the new position. It 
would, we suspect, have been little better had she gone 
as a humble subject. Her failure was simply that of 
the average person to adapt herself or himself to a 
complete change of circumstance. Her husband, 
respected in the City, was equally at a loss; so, too, 
were her son, despite his reputation as a golfer, and 
her daughter, a young woman of studious habit and 
emancipated notions. Somebody, perhaps, will say 
that Mr. Anstey is not quite fair to the Wibberley- 
Stimpsons. Respectable, commonplace persons of 
their type are in our own days showing themselves 
adaptable to change of a revolutionary sort. There 
is the Army to show it, and there is the darkness which 
has taken the place of the lights of London, and there 
is the boycott of loaf sugar. Many things clearly are 
possible under the stimulus of war, but what are the 
Wibberley-Stimpsons thinking of the future? If the 
old world is going down in ruins would they, even if 
they could, have built over it a new heaven and a new 
earth? Most of them would dread any sich altera- 
tion. Their highest hope is restoration of things as 
they were, accompanied by extended facilities for their 
own particular hobbies. She, perhaps, would have 
her ‘‘ at homes ’’ every Friday; he his golf not only at 
the week-ends. And he and she are both resolved that 
as long as they live there shall be no approach to the 
regions where these things do not count. ' 

Mr. Anstey is a shrewd judge of character, and that 
is why his fantasies never descend to mere fooling. 
He abolishes common sense, but is never senseless, 
and the laughter his books provoke, though loud, does 
not bespeak an empty mind. His ogre, charming 
to the young woman who had been to lectures on 
Nietzsche, and the yellow gnomes, whose habits and 
employment were an offence to the good citizen who 
had protested against Chinese labour, are excellent 
creations. Indeed, his whole scheme of fairyland has 
been conceived with a wit that is keen though never 
bitter, and there is but one reform we feel obliged to 
suggest in it. It was surely a mistake to give so 
many of its charming inhabitants German names and 
titles. It is time for us to resist the annexation of 
the joyous fields of legend and romance by our 


enemies. 
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AN EQUAL AND A FRIEND. 


“Japan: The New World-Power.” By R. P. Porter. 
Humphrey Milford. 6s. net. 
NGLAND will never forget what Japan did at 
Kiaochau. Critics of the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance not infrequently asserted whem the treaty was 
first signed that our new allies would take what they 
could get from the other island people, and give no 
more in return than suited their convenience and 
interests. Such things have been done by nations in 
the past, as the English know only too well. But 
Japan is not of that sort. The dignified words that 
Count Okuma used at the beginning of the war 
have found an echo in English hearts. He said: 
‘* It will be our one ambition at this time to show the 
West what it is slow to believe, that we can work 
harmoniously with great Occidental Powers to support 
and protect the highest ideals of civilisation, even to 
the extent of dying for them’’. There is no question 
of the British regarding the Japanese as equals and 
friends. It goes without saying. 

Mr. R. P. Porter apparently is one of the many 
Englishmen who forecast what the Japanese would do 
in the time of trial. Whether his political sagacity 
upon this point is an adequate reason for the re- 
publication of an old book under a new name is open 
to doubt. When ‘‘ The Full Recognition of Japan ”’ 
first appeared it received a favourable reception from 
the SaTuRDAY, principally, it must be assumed by the 
present reviewer, because it placed in a compendi- 
ous form information and statistics that were not avail- 
able to the general reader. A great deal of water 
has passed under the bridge since these facts were 
collected. In some cases they are misleading at the 
present day, and it might have been wiser if the 
capable services of Mr. Shinichi Ando had been se- 
cured again by the author to bring at least the statisti- 
cal material up, to date. 

There is another and graver defect in the book that 
needed remedying before it entered upon a second 
issue. This is concerned principally with the diplo- 
matic and political history of Japan. There are many 
new channels of information that become opened 
during the passage of five years. Mr. Porter does 
not show that he had access to more than one channel 
when he first wrote to his paper and for the first issue 
of his book. Here are two cases in point. Those who 
have had any intimate knowledge of affairs in Korea 
during the last twenty years, even though they may be 
quite as much attached to the Japanese as Mr. Porter 
appears to be, will smile a little sadly at his résumé of 
the course of events that led up to the annexation of 
the Hermit Kingdom by Japan. 


peasants ’’’---and the rest. The whole country will be 
much more prosperous under capable Japanese ad- 
ministration than it was under the extraordinary in- 
efficient hands of Prince Yi-cha-sun. But Korea does 
not now belong to the Koreans. There is the rub. 
A great deal must be allowed for a people losing their 
national autonomy little by little, and who schemed 
and fought to retain it. It is simply ridiculous to 
speak of the peaceful penetration of Korea by the 


Japanese as the conversion of ‘‘ semi-fanatics and — 


semi-pirates into peaceful citizens’’, requiring ‘‘ as 
much skill and firmness as to domesticate savages ’’. 

The Japanese are too great a people to resent the 
truth, or to be satisfied by undiscriminating praise. 
In his anxiety to prophesy smooth things for his friends 


Mr. Porter is very unfair to the most patriotic and | 


the ablest woman in Korean annals—Queen Min. 
He says “‘ the Queen, faithful to her policy of ranging 
herself on the side of the biggest battalions, placed 
her interests in the hands of Russia’’. This is a cruel 
travesty of the truth. The Queen, as every well- 


informed man knows, with astonishing ability and 
consummate skill, played off Russia, China and 
Japan against one another in order that she might 


Without doubt, | 
Seoul to-day is a much safer place than it was when the | 
Yang-bans lorded it over the ‘‘ ignorant submissive | 


keep Korea and the things that were in it as they 
were. In order to do this she strove to aggrandise 
her clan and to increase her personal power. As time 
went on she became more and more anti-Japanese, 
simply because the Japanese became more and more 
powerful. It was only on the night of her murder, 
however, that her husband slipped out of his palace 
in a woman’s chair, and at the hour of the women, 
to the Russian Legation, in order to place his life and 
his country’s interests in the hands of Russia. In pass- 
ing, it may be mentioned that Mr. Porter has nothing 
whatever to say about what went on in the Palace 
Kyeng-Bok on the early morning of 8 October 1894, 
nor of the part that was played by Japanese troops 
on that occasion, nor of the subsequent withdrawal 
of these troops from Korea. Justice demands that 
the other side shall be heard before even a Korean 
woman, albeit a Queen, is condemned. 

Great credit must be given to Mr. R. P. Porter for 
the industry and clearness with which he marshalled 
the various facts that he accumulated during a not 
very lengthy stay in Japan. 
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APPLETON'S 


NEW BOOKS 


ATHALIE 


Robert W. Chambers 


The author has never written a more absorbing romance than this strange love story of a girl who 


had the gift of second sight and whose whole life was 


There are thirty full-page illustrations by the celebrated artist, Frank Craig. 


changed and governed by this remarkable power. 


[Ready shortly. 


THANKFUL’S INHERITANCE Joseph C. Lincoln 
Author of Kent Knowles,” Captain Dan's Daughter,"’ etc. 
Thankful Barnes inherits a haunted house, things begin to 


THE SPLENDID CHANCE Mary Hastings Bradley 
Author of ‘‘ The Palace of Darkened Windows,’’ etc. 
The romance of a young American girl who went to France 


happen and keep till the reader is short of breath. asanurse. The war scenes are from the author's personal 
. Pure fun from beginning to end. experiences at the front. 
OPEN MARKET Josephine D. Bacon | RAGS Edith B. Delano 


Author of ‘* To-day’s Daughter,’’ etc. 
A young girl resolves to stake all on a gambler’s throw; a 
delightful love story showing how her plans worked out. 


THE FOOLISH VIRGIN Thomas Dixon 

Author of ‘‘ The Sins of the Father,’’ ‘* The Clansman,”’ etc. 

A romance of to-day, telling of a woman's mistaken marriage 
and how she retrieved her broken life. 

Elmer Davis 


THE PRINCESS CECILIA 


The story of an Eastern potentate who graduates at a 
University but goes back to his own country to drift into the 


old ways of Eastern tradition. “THE ME ASURE OF A M AN 


THE GIRL AT CENTRAL Geraldine Bonner 
Author of ‘‘ The Emigrants’ Trail,"’ etc. 
A baffling mystery story which puzzles the detectives to the 
very end, 


THE OFFICIAL CHAPERON _ Natalie S. Lincoln 


A love romance of society life with a young girl as chaperon 


WHO GOES THERE! Robert W. Chambers 


The adventures in love and war of a young American who 
serves in the Belgian Army during the present war. A story 
of pure adventure, episode and romance, with rapidity of 
plot and interest from beginning to end. 


Author of ‘‘ The Land of Content."’ 
Rags is a little Canadian, the daughter of a gambler, who 
wins through to happiness by sheer grit and good nature. 


THE MAN FROM HOME Harry Leon Wilson 
Founded on the play by Booth Tarkington. 
A young girl with a large fortune, travelling in Italy, falls in 
love with an impostor claiming to be an aristocrat. 


UP THE ROAD WITH SALLIE F. R. Sterrett 


Author of ‘‘ The Jam Girl."’ 
A romance full of humorous situations like ‘Seven Keys to 


Baldpate."’ 

Amelia E. Barr 
Author of ‘‘ The Winning of Lucia,"’ etc. 
The author’s subject in this romance is the sweetness and 
virginity of motherhood and the virtues of home life. 


RECORD NO. 33 Ida C. Clarke 
An unusual story telling how an unknown voice on a gramo- 
phone record influenced the life of a young girl. 


THE FLAMING SWORD George Gibbs 


A ruined society man drifting helplessly along is rescued by 
a beautiful girl; such is the introduction to a charming love- 
story which holds the reader's interest to the happy end. 


THE ALSTER CASE Rufus Gillmore 


A mystery-story with an ending both sensational and unex- 


OLD WIVES FOR NEW David G. Phillips pected. 
A frank and faithful picture of married life as it exists in| €,0,D. Natalie S. Lincoln 
modern society. This is another story by author of 
ose Lin ¢ an Inside."’ The di i tartli it i 
KENT KNOWLES J ph C. coln Hs oon nside e discovery is as startling as it is 
A genuine love story recounting the amusing experiences of 
some Americans in London and the English Sountien. THE MYSTERY OF LUCIEN DELORME 


PLAYING WITH FIRE Amelia E. Barr 


A vivid picture of a struggle with conscience ; a strong theme 
handled with sympathy and humanity. 


THE GUNS OF EUROPE 


THE FOREST | OF SWORDS 


Guy de Teramond 


If you want to enjoy one of the most thrilling and fascinating 
mystery plots ever written, you should read this story of the 
Man with the Wonderful Eyes. 


THE HOSTS OF THE AIR 


Three Stories of adventure in the great Each illustrated with four coloured 
European war, ™ Joseph A. Altsheler Plates. Per Vol. 3/6 

ACROSS EUROPE IN A MOTOR BOAT PLANT BREEDING John M. Coulter 
H. C. Rowland An account of the new possibilities now obtainable from the 


The adventures of the “ Beaver ’' in a voyage of nearly seven 
thousand miles through Europe by the Seine, the Marne, the 
Aisne, the Rhine, and the Danube, to the Black Sea, where 
the boat was wrecked. (7/6 net) 


breeding of plants. A work which will appeal to practical 
farmers and teachers as well as to all interested in the 
growing of plants and the revolution in plant eas 

met) 


MONEY AND BANKING J. T. Holdsworth 


Deals with the principles and practice of money, credit amd 
banking and is designed for business men and students. 


(7/6 net) 
LIFE INSURANCE S. S. Huebner 


Brings together the essential principles and facts of Life 
Insurance business and its personal and business uses. 


IN TIMES LIKE THESE Nellie L. McClung 


The author is one of Canada's most distinguished leaders 
in woman's cause and this work contains her opinions on 
the vital topics of to-day. _ (3/6 net) 


MOTOR CYCLE PRINCIPLES Roger B. Whitman 


a A complete explanation of the construction and ement 

THE BOOK OF WIRELESS A. F. Collins of the motor cycle. (6/- net) 
Shows exactly how to make, set up, and operate a complete 

wireless station for both receiving and sending messages. SOCIOLOGY Edw 4 C. H 6s 


More than 200 illustrations. (3/6 net) 
CHARACTER AND TEMPERAMENT 

Joseph Jastrow 

Surveys the sources of human nature in the light of modern 

psychology and makes a direct appeal to all engaged in the 

training and direction of men. (10/6 net) 


AGRICULTURAL COMMERCE 4G. C. Huebner 
A timely book on the commercial handling of agricultural 
products. (7/6 net) 


This work discusses the practical social problems of to-day 
and contains among other subjects the only comprehensive 
study of education from the sociological point of view. 

(10/6 net) 


FORTY YEARS OF IT Brand Whitlock 


The life story of Mr. Brand Whitlock, the United States 
minister at Brussels, whose name has been prominently 
before the public. (6/-) 


DBD. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


26 Bedford Street, LONDON 
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CONSTABLE 


READY TO-DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Day by Day ‘:: Russian Army 


7s. Gd. net. by BERNARD PARES 7s. Gd. net. 
Official British Observer with the Russian Armies in the Field 


A Hilitop on the Marne 


4s. Gd. net by MILDRED ALDRICH 4s. Gd. net. 
A stirring narrative of the experiences of a lady 
resident near Meaux during the Retreat from Mons 
and the Battle of the Marne. 


ATTILA AND THE HUNS. 
By Edward Hutton. 6s. net. 


THE NORTH-WEST AMAZONS. 
By Thomas Whiffen. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE SWEET-SCENTED NAME. ' 
By Fedor Sologub. 4s. 6d. net. 
THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY RYECROFT (17). 
Booklovers’ Edition. 
By George Gissing. 4s, Gd. net. 
WAR AND CHRISTIANITY (2). 
By Vladimir Solovyof. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE FIELD OF HONOUR. 
By H. Fielding-Hall. 3s. 6d. net. 


TROUBLED TRANTON. 
By W. E. Norris. 6s. 


Constable & Co. Ltd. 10 Orange-st. London W.C. 


IF YOU LIVE IN THE 
COUNTRY AND IF YOU 
WANT 


The Very Latest 
War News 


ON SUNDAY MORNING 
send a Post Office Order for 


to the Publisher of the “Evening 
Standard,” 104 Shoe Lane, London, and 


for six months you will receive at your 
breakfast table on Sunday morning the 


SATURDAY SPECIAL EDITION 
of the 


The best informed, best edited, and most 
widely read of any of the penny evening 
newspapers. 


Macmillan’s New Books. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
FRANCE AT WAR. 16mo. Sewed. 6d. n et 


Eighteenth Thousand. 


Ordeal by Battle. sy F. s. oxiver. 


8vo. 6s. net. 


The Caliphs’ Last Heritage. 
Short History of the Turkish Empire. By Lt.-Col. Sir 
MARK SYKES, Bart., M.P. With Illustrations and 

» Maps. 8vo. 20s. net. 


The Standard.—" A record of travel in regions between the Bosphorus 
and the head of the Persian Gulf, coupled with a concise survey of the history 
ot the Middle East, could not be published at a more oppcrtune moment. 

Sir Mark Sykes’s book leaves a most vivid impression of the state of Asiatic 


Turkey.” 
STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


The Way of Martha and the 
Way of Mary. sysTEPHEN GRAHAM, 


Author of ‘‘ With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem," etc. 


With Frontispiece i in Colour. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Nov. 24 
e%e A study of the religion of Russia. 


DEAN HENSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


War-Time Sermons. ,y H. HENSLEY 
HENSON, D.D., Dean of Durham. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


I Pose. By sTELLA BENSON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


*+* In the form of a story this first book of a new writer is an amusing 
medley of wit, wisdom, and whimsicality. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Issued in aid of the French Parliamentary Pons ter the selfet of the 
Invaded Departmen 


| SECOND IMPRESSION. NOW READY. | 
At all Booksellers. Feap 4to. 5s. net. 


THE BOOK OF FRANCE) 


Containing Contributions by’ French and English 
Authors and Artists of t eminence. 
EDITED BY WINIFRED STEPHENS 
and —- unoer the auspices of an Honorary Com mitiee presided over by 
EXCELLENCY MONSIEUR PAUL 5 


Nature.—" It is of the very quintessence of literature, literature of the purest, m 
delicate, and most highly finished type. . . . We have the firm conviction that the 
book will live and be prized as a memorial of an ot ode in the grea'est struggle 
which be ever been fought for light and Le! again. t and 

icle.—" Its price is only fi and positi ly there has rarely, 
in been as coed for the money 

Standard.—* The volume is ful of s, who spends 5s buying it to- 
day will not only help the sufferers of rance, but will get far more than five shillings’ 
"Date whe oble thought shonld “The 

uly Mail.— appreciate noble ¢ t secure a copy of 
of France." It contains some e= an ee werk cf French 
writers and artists dealing with aspects of of the The volume is ro mere 
of fi membra ¢ ES 1, Not a line in it 
but is worth st 


Morni ing Poste” * The distinguished contributors are all at their best in the various 
contributions ; the result is golden, though it can be procured for a silver coin."' 


LONDON: MACMILLAN AND CO., L1D. 


Srxts Epition. THE BOOK OF V.GOROUS LIFE. 2s. net. 


ARS VIVEN DL 


“So sane and Mau 
Exceedingly useful work 
‘Containing practical advice on development of of mind and body.” 


Of all Booksellers, or 2s. 4d. from —The Times. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LONDON, E.C, 


ExxcutTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS SELLING 
Works oF ART, FamMiILy JEWELS, OLD SILVER, FURNITURE, 
Pictures, Prints, Mintaturzs, Cuina, Coins, Booxs, OLD 
Lace, Furs, Musicat Instruments, Guns, TRADE 
STOCKS AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY'S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for public sale. 
Auctions on Owners’ premises in all parts of the country are 
held as required. 


NOTICE. 


The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£s. d. €. 
One Year ... ees > 
Half Year... oe O84 eee 8 
Quarter Year 7s 


to the Manager, SA omg oy Y REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. being ai 
In the event of any diffs experienced in obtaining 
SATURDAY REVIF t aniger would be gled to be 


informat imone diately. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


BOOK BRIDGES 
WALTER SHAW SPARROW 


Author of “THE ART OF FRANK BRANGWYN,” etc. 


PICTURES BY 
FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. 


Crown 4to. 21/= net. 


Mr. BRANGWYN’S work is represented in this book not only by 35 PLATES IN COLOUR, 
but also by 36 BLACK AND WHITE CUTS drawn for the book. 
IT FORMS THEREFORE AN UNIQUE BRANGWYN GALLERY. 
Mr. SHAW SPARROW’S special knowledge of Mr. BRANGWYN’S art (as exemplified in his well- 
known book on the subject) makes him peculiarly fitted for the task of writing the text, and 
moreover he has made a particular study of Bridges from every point of view, so that even 
apart from the illustrations the letterpress will be of the greatest interest and importance. 


ALSO LARGE PAPER EDITION, limited to 75 numbered copies, for sale in England and America. 
Crown folio (15 X 10). 


Printed on hand-made paper, with an ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH by FRANK BRANGWYN, 
of which only the copies required for this Edition will be printed, after which it will be taken off the stone. 


£5 5 O net. 

A PAINTER OF DREAMS. By MY LIFE OUT OF PRISON. By 
A. M. W. STIRLING, Author of ‘‘ Coke of Norfolk.’’ DONALD LOWRIE, Author of ‘* My Life in Prison.’’ 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. Crown 8vo. 6/- net. 

WAR LETTERS OF AN AMERI- FOOTNOTES TO LIFE. By 
CAN WOMAN. By MARIE VAN VORST. With FRANK CRANE. Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 


11 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIAN SCIENCE? 
MY YEARS AT THE AUSTRIAN By THOMAS W. WILBY. Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 
COURT. By NELLIE RYAN. With 16 Illustrations. 
a MORALS FOR THE YOUNG. 
S. Withaf by W L 
IS THERE A SHAKESPEARE ilstiations by Groncr Moxnow. Bott Ho. 


PROBLEM? A REPLY TO MR. J. M. ROBERT- picture-boards. 2/- net. 
SON AND ANDREW LANG. 


By G. G. GREENWOOD, M.P. D 8vo. 16/- t. | 
THE WAY THEY HAVE IN THE | 
THE PATH OF GLORY. By 


ANATOLE FRANCE. French Text, with English Trans- | 
lation by A. R. ALLINSON. Uniform in size with other | ™ 


works. 3/6 net. 
Written by ANATOLE FRANCE for the benefit of French POETR Y. 
THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS. 
By CARDINAL NEWMAN. With an Introduction by 
LE TTERS OF CAPTAIN ENGEL- Gorpon Tipy and 10 illustrations and a cover design by 1 
BERT LUTYENS, Orderly Officer at Longwood, St. STELLA LANGDALE. Medium 8vo. 3/6 net. Alsoin ( 
Helena, Feb., 1820—Nov. 1823. British Museum Addi- leather. r 
by LEES WLES, «, with illustrations, several PANAMA AND OTHER POEMS ‘ 
t which i lour. 10/6 net. 2 
cathe tka sla By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. With a frontispiece in c 
hot vure from an etchin OSEPH PENNELL. t 
AMONG THE CANADIAN ALPS.) net 
By LAWRENCE J. ead With 4 a 
colour, and 45 reproductions from photographs, and 5 
maps. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. SONGS FROM THE TRENCHES. Ss 
By CAPTAIN BLACKALL. 1/-net paper; 2/-net cloth. e 
FRENCH NOVELISTS of TO-DAY. s 
(SEconD Series) By WINIFRED STEPHENS. with, DRAWN SHUTTERS. By 
illustrations. Crown 8vo. §&/- net. BEATRICE REDPATH. Crown 8vo. 4/6 net. e 
a 
S 
JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, W. . 


Primted for the Progtietors by W. H. Suitu & Son (The Arden Press), 53/5 Petter Lane, London, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Weastar Pace, at the Office’ 
19 King Street, Cove .t Garde, in tue Parish of St. Paul, in the County of L ondon.—Sa‘urdav. November 20, 1915. 
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